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Ihe lexicon is one of the least understood components 
of linguistic theory in spite of the central role it is 
expected to play as the meeting point of form and meaning^ 
the significance of this role for the patterning of language 
not having been acoord«a the recognition it deserves. In the 
absence of any universally accepted definition of lexicon# it 
has been necessary to first arrive at a working definition. 

This definition is based upon the universally accepted neces- 
sary notion that the lexicon is a storehouse of the idiosyn- 
cratic information in a language# but has been further 
enriched toy considering various functions that in our opinion 
the lexicon must perform. 

Various issues in linguistic theory c»nceming the 
functions and organisation of the lexicon have been Identified# 
the solutions avallaible within various theories have been 
examined# aixS the adequacy of thair lexical description to 
describe and explain the data has been assessed,- 


We have presented a case in favour of a lexical 
description which not only includes semantic information, 
taut also structures this information in such a way that it 
is readily available to the user for both understanding and 
producing words and utterances, our examples have been taken 
extensively from word -formation, homonymy and polysemy and 
some other usages in Hindi to show that the only adequate 
explanation for them can be givesi in semantic tenns, 

we find that the roost effective technique for the 
representation of semantic information is one in which 
roeanir^ is defined as a system of components, an assumption 
which is basic to the technique of oomponontial analysis. 

Our study of the various methods employed for semantic 
analysis shows how they all reduce to this basic assumption 
about meaning. Therefore, in conjunction with our argiments 
in favcRir of a lexical description within the gQ:terativQ 
semantic framework, we have also presented a justification 
and defence of the technique of oomponential analysis, and 
have demonstrated its usefulness by studying its application 
to the description of the "creative” aspect of the lexicon, 
especially word-formation processes and transfer of meaning 
in metaphorical use. 

For our purposes w® have examined the semantic 
and morphological aspects of the lexicon only, and taken 
examples from Hindi, English and occasionally from Sanskrit. 


The first chapter gives our definition of the role 
and functions of an ideal lexical description, identifies the 
issues in linsMistlc theory regarding the organisation o£ the 
lexicon, and suggests that a possible solution to them might 
lie in the structuring of lexical information in semantic 

ijQjyiiicp 0 

Chapter II examines the Descriptlvist School of 
American Linguistics with a view to showing how its atteropt 
to adeqpaatily describe language is seriously impaired because 
of the exclusion of s€»nacntics frcm the domain of linguistic 
study. The limitations of the taxonomic, observational 
theories of lansMage have also been pointed out, together 
with the effects of such limitations on the formulating of 
lexical descriptions. 

In Chapter III evidence is presented from the field 
of anthropological linguistics In favour of incorporating 
meaning in an account of lexical description, Ihe varying 
degrees of importanco assigned to meaning are traced in the 
explanatory theories of sapir, Malinowski and Pirth. We have 
also shown in this chapter how the technique of componential 
analysis came to be developed by anthropologists studying 
terminological systems# and demonstrated how this technique 
has come to be the most widely used techniqu® tor s®nantic 
analysis# because of its relevance for the understanding 
and charecteeising of the lexicons of languages. 



In Chapters IV V we have discussed transforma- 
tional generative grwinar CTCG) and generative semwtlc (GS) 
theory respectively. Here it is argued that a lexical 
description sot up in accordance with the goals and assumptions 
of GS is to be preferred to a lexicon formilated within 
TGG^ because of the inherent inability of the latter to 
perform all the functions an adequate lexicon is expected to 
porfoim.jf 

ihe goals of a GS theory are basically cxxnpatiblo 
with the reeitilreinents of a lexical description, and since its 
assumptions are closely paralleJLed by the assumptions of 
componential analysis, we have attempted to present a 
convincing case for the adequacy of a lexical description 
which Is characterized within sudh a framework. We have 
shown that the GS explanations of til© creative function and 
the open-ended nataare of the lexicon seem more plausible and 
natural, and are closer to the goal of psychological reality 
than expirations within 10Q — which at best seem to be | 

highly contrived and artificial, ^ 

Finally, an appendix has been included to show how 
cxunputer-bauied natural language understanding systems struc- 
ture lexical infonmation in acoordance with the functions 
assigned tse the lexicon. It is seen that their definition of 
the lexicon «nd its role in linguistic theory is closer to : 

that of the OS theory than to the concept of the lexicon as j 

[ 

defined by any other theory w® have discussed, ^ ' 


*'It was as though a pattern# perfectly 
visible# was woven into a piece of material and 
yet# although ho was holding the piece of material# 
he could not see what the pattern was •••• 'Ihe 
pattern was all there. It only needed cohesion.'* 

- Agatha Christie 


in *Mrs, McGinty's iXsad' 



CHAPTER 1 


INTOODUCTION 

1.1. Motivation for Lexicon; 

The present work is a study of a very important but 
someOiat neglected component of linguistic tlieory - the 
lexicon. It would be convenient if at the outset we could 
provide a definition of the lexicon# but it is a measure of 
the neglect suffered by this component that so far no one 
definition for it has been agreed upon by linguists. This 
neglect is due to the fact that the role required of the 
lexicon as a component in linguistic theory has never been 
fully reali 2 ed# and there has not been sufficient appreciation 
of the significant contribution it has to make to the patt- 
erning of language. Therefore# to build up our definition of 
lexiQon#wo will start from the minimal definition which is 
universally accepted and show how the rest of its functions 
follow from the acceptance of this definition. 

All natural languages are characterised by a very 
large number of lexical items which combine in various ways 
to form the sentences of the language. These items# and the 
assodabed information about them to show how they fit into 
the language syatatn# cannot be reduced to a finite and 
manageable nianber of categories and patterns; hence the : 
only way they can be made available to the speaker is by 
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listing them somwhere in a language description. Ihis 
idiosyncratic information, which cannot be predicted by means 
of general l-ut must Ixj learned, oorn'criscs tfie lexical 

items of the language and the sets of words which function 
as unitary lexical item\s, together with the syntactic, 
semantic and phonological specifications of eadi. Theories 
of grammar that v^ttempt to describe a native spea^cer's 
knowledge of his language must, therefore, incorporate some 
ccxnjxsnont that will serve as a storage for tliis learned 
information. The lexicon is the storage component proposed 
for this purpose; and. it can be considered a theoretical 
necessity, for the idea of such a component can be detected 
in all theoretical frameworks attempting to explain the 
language phenomenon. 

1,2, Function of the Lexicon: 

As a rule linguists have shown a marked unconcam 
for the issues ^n'^olvod in the construction of a compre- 
hensive thoorf of the lexicon, so much so that t^iat exactly 
are the functions of a lexicon in a linguistic theory is 
also a subject for controversy. In this section we will set 
out what wc consider to bo the reqplrsments of an adequate 
lexical description. 

(1) Hie lexicon must provide an inventory of all the 

idiosyncratic items of the lanspage, for the reasons 
mentioned in die preceding section. Bat a lexicon 
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which serves as a mere inventory will at best be 
adequate for those language theories which aim only 
at providing a finite mechanism for the production 
of all the syntactically well -formed sentences of 
the language. Hence, for a theory to be explanatorily 
adequate, 

(2) The lexicon must also describe the interrelationships 
amongst the items listed in it. For our use of 
language is controlled to a very large extent not only 
by our knowledge of the lexical i teams and the features 
involved in a descriptive definition of each, but 
also by how the items behave with rQspt,-ct to each 
other, and the enviironments in which they are capable 
of occurring. This knowledge is an integral part of 
our linguistic oompetenco and hence should have Its 
counterpart in the lexicon of a language theory. It 
is thus the task of the lexicon to supply an expla- 
nation for the various language phenomena, like 
contradiction, entailment, parai^rase, anomaly etc., 
which fall within its purview by virtue of being 
triggered by the properties of the Icsxical items 
involved, 

JkpaJETt frtwa storing information the lacicctfi should 
also provide the means for putting this information 
to use, by making it readily acceptable to ^ the user. 
Easy recall of Information is then necessary if the 
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lexicon is to ix’ made use of appropriately to do the 
kind of things with sentences that people normally do 
in using language. For example: construct an ambi-* 
guous sentence^ make one sentence follow logically 
from the other etc, 

(4) An adc’.quate lexical description must be capable of 

providing active help in the generation of sentences. 
For when we use language# we start with some idea of 
what we want to say, cast about in our repertoire of 
information for the appropriate units, and then 
arrange thorn according to the rules of syntax for 
effective communication, 

(E) Finally, the lexicon must account for the "creativity" 
of language. That is, it must provide an explanation 
for the word-forming competence of a native speaker 
which enables him to form a new word according to the 
systanatlc possibilities of his language, if it* is 
requlrcjd by his cxjmmunicative needs. It must also 
explain his ability to use £»niliar words in meta- 
phorical senses. 

These then are the functions of an adequate lexical 
description. They have some important implications for 
■the organisation of the lexicon. 

CD and (2) imply the presence of an enormous 
amount of information in this component. Therefor© if 
function (3), that of easy recall, is to be successfully 
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dir,charged, introducing structure in the lexicon beccMnes 
necessary. Ibat is, statem'^nts of regularities, of the 
systematic relations holding amongst items, must be made. 
Structuring of lexical information is also necessary for (5), 
since it implies making use of the systematic possibilities 
of a language. Function (4) necessitates that structuring 
be governed by semantic cues, for one is interested in how 
an acceptable sentence is created, not just in interpreting 
It, or in judging the grammatical! ty and acceptability of 
one which is already created. For the lexicon is required 
to help in dioosing those words which fit with what we want 
to say in a sentence. 

In the light of the requirements set out in this 
section, the lexicon emerges, not as an isolated component, 
but as one which is closely related to other levels of 
linguistic description. It can be said to have a unifying 
function, although it is itself the least unified and least 
organized part of any linguistic model, and has, so far, 
the weakest theoretical basis, Howev.:jr, the lexicon as a 
theoretical concept is basically unquestioned, and there 
is more or less universal agreement on what should constitute 
the data for this component, 

1,3, Issues Concerning the Lexicon: 

Juiy proposed lexical description can fail in 
two ways: it may be internally inconsistent with the aims 
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and assumptions of the theory within which it is formulated 
or^ at a more general level, it may not be adequate for 
fulfilling all the functions an ideal lexicon is expected to 
fulfil. The specific problems of the lexical descriptions 
provided by the various theories wc have included in tliis 
work will be discussed alongwith the theories in later 
chapters. Here we will identify the more general problems 
f accfd by a theory of tliu lexicon, 

( 1 ) Is the lexicon a sinolc component? : 

The issue of whetlier the lexiosn is a single monolith 
of information or whether it is divided into sub-'Componen ts 
according to the different kinds of information it stores is 
an important problem in lexical theory, because the ability 
of the lexicon to provide for easy recall, and to explain 
creativity depends upon how economically lexical information 
is structured. Also, so far, no agreement has been reached 
as to how oven the lexical entry is to be represented in 
the lexicon, 

{2) Regularities in the loxioon ; 

Another point of dispute that arises as a direct 
oonstKiiiQnce of (1) above is the question: should there be 
any grammar in the lexicon? And if so, what should be its 
scope? 

The whole lexicallst- transformationalist controversy 

is centred round this issue of regularities in the lexicon; 

/ ■ 
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for, even if on<- adher ;s to the simplistic definition of the 
lexicon as an inventory of irregularities, one is faced with 
tile problem rf cb-sslf ying items, like, compounds, which are 
regular products of grammatical rulers in somt. rcspt-cts, but 
are idiosyncratic in others. Besides, as we have seen, an 
aJequate lexicon must necessarily be structured, which means 
th’^t it must include statements of regularities. 

It may be argued that these regularities can just as 
well be included in the grammar, thus maintaining the validity 
of the definition of the lexicon as an inventory of irregu - 
larities, There is a difference in kind between the 
regularities to be included in the lexicon, and those that 
form part of the syntactic component. The lexical rules are 
only partially productive in the sense that they apply only 
to a few of the cases to which in theory they are applicable 
(Leech 1974), Also, as we shall show in Chapter V, the most 
effective formulation of lexical rules is in terms of 
sanantic components and not syntactic categories, as is the 
case v/it!i the fully productive rules of syntax. Hence, 
within tills broader interpretation, the earlier character - 
ization of the lexicon as a store of idiosyncrocies, 
remains largely valid, 

(3) Somantics and the lexicon ; 

Moaning soans to most naturally enter linguistic 
throu?^ tlio lexicon, since the word forms the meeting 
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that the problem of maintaining a distinction between syntax 
and semantics b..„ccxncs most pronounced. Should a separate 
dictionary K posit- d to store semantic interpretation or 
should the scope o£ the lexicon b. broadened to include it? 
And what role should semantics play in tlac organization of 
the content in tire lexicon? In accordance v^itli their theore- 
tical constraints, diff'^.n-nt theories accord varying degr-^os 
of importance to this problem, but no mcdc’l o£ linguistic 
competence can afford to ignore semantics, 

(4 ) Polysemy and homonymy : 

A consequeno.' of accepting that some regularities 
should lx. reflcjctod in the lexicon, and tliat semantic 
relations must form a part of its content, is the need to 
distinguish between homonymy and polysemy. Ihere are many 
problems in trying to formalize the notion "rclatedness of 
sense" which is the solo basis for the disti.nction between 
tJrie two. The problem is a nontrivial one, because if the 
lexicon is to bo structured so as to pi rmit easy recall, 
it will be worthwhile to explore the usefulness of polysemy 
as an organisational principle for such structuring. A 
lexicon which explains language use. must in part function 
as a thesaurus as well. 

(5) Croativlty and the lexicon : 

Iho process of lexical invention, or metaphorizing, 
is not always rule-governed, and may involve a change in 
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thu syntactic |3ropcrty of the item concormd, alonnwith some 
semantic shift. Hk' problem then is# hovi can this kind of 
creativity be natcrally accounted for in the lexicon? For 
it is a built-in constraint of a theory cf rule -governed 
creativity (the rules biiing formulated in syntactic terms) 
that it cannot be expected tx) explain instances of "rule- 
changing" creativity (which necessarily require an explanation 
in terms of semantic tokens). 

The problem cannot bo dismissed on tlit grounds tliat 
it is a manifestation of performance and hence outside the 
scope of a lexical description# for it rv.flects a speaker's 
ability to utilize the systematic possibilities of his 
language. Here# then# is another live issue in lexical 
tlieory which must be given its due share of attention. 

1,4. Present Work: 

The present work will examine the theory and 
tedhniques underlying lexical description in various lingu- 
istic theories# keeping in mind the issues set out above, 

Thu theories examined differ vastly from each other with 
regard to tiieir basic assumptions# their methodological 
commitments# and their view of the place and function of the 
lexicon in a grarrtnar. We will tend to favour that theory 
which can account for a larger amount of data# and which 
keeps in view the considerations of simplicity and psycho- 
logical realil 3 ^j tvhich tries to account for language as it 
is# instead of what it should be. 
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This study v;ill attempt to draw up some kind of 
coherent picture, of the* kind of problems the different 
theories face v/itli regard to the lexicon# tla solutions 
they have proposed within the constraints of their respective 
tiieoretical frameworks# and assess the; acu quaej,'' of these 
solutions in the light of the functions mentioned in 1.2, 

By moans of comparison and illustration/ vie will 
show that no account of lexical description can be adenguate 
unless it takes meaning and the various kinds of lexical 
relationships into accxiunt. In accordance with tliis aim we 
will trace the progressive dovelopment in language descrip- 
tion toward explanatory tlieories, and towards the inclusion 
of meaning as an important part of linguistic study. And 
we will show how such development was motivated to a large 
extent by the needs of the lexicon, 

Wc have not taken into consideration the phonolo- 
gical part of the lexicon, for the characterization of 
phonological inf ojcmation in a lexical description does not 
scum to have occasioned much dlspuUs, Nor has it pieced a 
crucial role in necessitating the reformulation of the 
lexicon, 

Iha techniq^ie which is most widely used for 
stanantic analysis and consoquently for lexical description/ 
is that of componential analysis (Ch) , which treats words 
as analysablo entities and analyses them in torms of 
semantic markers or components. Wo shall examine to what 
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extent and how profitably it has been made use of by the 
various theories, and shall present a justification and 
defence of tin.: technique, in conjunction v?ith our arguments 
in favour of a lexical description v/itliin the generative 
semantic framework. Itv’ill also foe incidentally apparent 
tliat the various solutions of word-formation and other 
lexical phenomena liki.. productivity, creativity, metaphor, 
if Uiey arc at all convincing and explanatory in nature -- 
art; e'SScntially the product of the fo-chniqu^. of CA. 

Finally, this study of lexical description will 
unambiguously support the contention tdiat too often linguists 
have treated man, tlie l.anguage user, as tiiough Iv were a 
passive gratmar filter? whereas in reality, in his production 
of language, as in his interpretation of it, he is active 
and creative, 

1,5, Chapter-wise Summary of the Thesis; 

Chapter II, will examine the Descriptivist School 
of American Linguistics v^ith a view to shov;lno how its 
attempt to adequately describe- language is seriously impaired 
because of the exclusion of sonantics from the domain of 
linguistic study, Wc will also point out the limitations 
of the taxonomic, observational theories of language, and 
the effects of such limitations on the formulating of 
lexical descriptions. 
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Chapter 111 will present evidence from the field of 
anthropological linguistics in favour of incorporating 
meaning in an account of lexical description* 'ihe varying 
degrees of importance assigned to meaning will be traced in 
tile explanatory thiiorii s of Sapir, Malinowski and Firth, 

We will also show how the technique of CA came to be devc- 
lojxid by anthropologists studying terminological systems in 
an attempt to gain deeper insight into the associated 
cultures? and demonstrate how CA, because of its relevance 
for the understanding and characterizing of the lexicons of 
languages, has come to be the most widely used technique for 
seraantic analysis. 

Chapters IV and v will be devoted to the discussion 
of transformational generative grammar (TGG) and gtnerative 
semantics (GS) respectively. We will argue in favour of 
setting up lexical descriptions in accordanoo with the 
assumptions and goals of cs, by showing up the many short- 
ctxnings of a TT lexicon/ and by establishing its Inherent 
Inability to perform all tht. functions an adequate lexicon 
is expected to p rform. 

The goals of a GS theory are basically compatible 
with the requirements of a lexical description/ and sina? 
its assumptions are closely paralleled by the assumptions 
of CA/ we expect to be able to present a convincing case 
tor the adequacy of a lexical description ^ich is charac,. 
torized within such a frameworic, Wt will specifically study 
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thv- lexical pticnomena of xvord "-formation , homonymy and 
polysemy and, to a more limited extent, metaphor, and show 
that the CIS solutions to these probl<..ms secern more plausible 
and natural, and are closer to the goal of psychological 
reality than solutions within TG — which, at best, seem to be 
highly contrivc<3 and artificial. We will illustrate our 
case with examples from Hindi, English, and occasionally 
from Sanskrit, 

We felt that it would bv. instructive to sec how 
lexical information is handled in the computer-abased natural 
language understanding systons. For this reason on appendix 
has been Included to show how such systems structure lexical 
information in accordance with the functions assigned to the 
lexicon. It will bt seen that their definition of the 
lexicon and its role in linguistic theory is closer to that 
of the GS theory, tlian to the concept of the lexicon as 
defined by any other theory wu have discussed. 
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aiAPTER II 

DESCRIPTIVE LII'IGUISTICS 


2,0, Introduction: 

In tills chapter we will discuss v;hat has come to be 

1 

known as the Descriptive Scliool of Linguistics, Sapir in 
Language (1921) and Boas to a limited extent before him# 
had done much to divorce linguistics from the comparative aixS 
historical approach to the study of language# and place the 
discipline on some kind of scientific footing “■ to show that 
its central concerns should be with the making of "scientific" 
descriptive statements, Bloomfield hailed the attitude with 
approval and struggled constantly to extend both a scientific 
analysis and a scientific statement of results to the whole 
range of linguistic knowltjdge. And in this 

respect he had, in the judgement of some# his greatest 
influence upon his followers. For he not only asserted that 
linguistic science is possible but also defined a direction 
for it to taka - and this resulted in Descriptive Linguistics. 

For our discussion of Bloomfield w© refer mainly to 
the theory of language he developed in his book Language 
(1933), a theory which, together with some of the views ha 
had expressed in 1926, formed the basis for a later modifi- 
cation into a theory whidh has since come to be known as 
Post-Bloomfieldiefi theory. But this was not the sole 


development of Blocanf ield * s work, as we shall show in the 
course of this chapter* 
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2.1, BloOTfieldian Ttieory ; 

2.1.1, The Delimitation of Data: 

Bloomfield does not take a very rigid and inflexible 
stand on anything he proposed. But one technique he finds 
particularly unacceptable as a basis for theory construction 
is the ”mentalist" approach to data, the use of Introspection 
to arrive at ••ideas" and "concepts", which can then be used as 
primitives on which to base the definitions of a theory* 
Bloomfield is concerned with achieving scientific explicitness 
in his statements and definitions and hence selects his 
primitives in accordance with their anenability to interpre- 
tation and testability. So much so that the data of his 
theory are in part determined by what is considered to be an 
acceptable scientific statemont. This is probably one reason 
why meaning is left out of consideration in his theory even 
while its relrvancQ in a study of language is recognized and 
acknowledged. Bloomfield nc?vcr denied the use of meaning in 
linguistic analysis: 

•'Only by finding out which utterances are alike in 
meaning, and which ones are different, can the observer learn 
to recognize phonemic distinctions” -(Blocmfield 1933:93)7 
and again — "Only in this way wil l a proper analysis (that la , 
ono which takes account of the meanings) lead to the ultimate 
constituent morphemes" (1933:161')* ■ 
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But he insisted that meaning cannot bt, usc’d for 
definitions since it was difficult to give a scientifically 
accurate definition of meaning for every form of language. 
There were no techniques available to formally classify and 
analyse meaning as there, were for analysing grammatical and 
morphological forms. 

This anti-mentalist, pro-mechanist bias led 
Bloomfield to impose some kind of restriction on the xxjssible 
data of his theory. His approach to theory construction was 
to choose, whenever possiblu, tiiose primitives that resulttsd 
from non- linguistic operations, and which could thus 
guarantee some kind of interpretation of the accountings and 
their possible invalidation. This was essential since a 
theory had to be open to testability. But it was not because 
he restricted himself to particular kinds of primitives toat 
he restricted his data, it v?as the fact tiiat he dcjsignated 
certain operations as unaccuptablt; (hence also the primitives 
that result from such opt rations), that caused the limitation 
of what could qualify os possible data* Intros pec tively 
acquired data and primitives are thus disqualified, 

Now, in human speech, different sounds have different 
meanings and to study the coordination of certain sounds 
with certain meanings is to study language (1933:27), h 
speech act can be schematically repjresentaa as follows: 

S — - . ■ ■ _ D 
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s s stimulus to speaker 
r = verbal response of sp-jakcr 
s = h ar-r’s Perception of verbal articulation 
R SI hearer's physical response to verbal stimulus. 

Ibe r....s portion is tho speech-act and is the 
subject matter of linguistics since it can be subjected to 
scientific treatment. The S and R portions arc collectively 
th* meaning of the spciech signal (1933:32). A patterned 
relationship is assumed to exist betwccjn the speech signal 
and the meaning. 

Ttiis view of language^ that it is essentially an 
activity of human beings within an environment^ means 
considering language* as some kind of behaviour instead of 
some kind of innate knowledge. As introspection would be 
one of the techniques required to arrive at the patterns 
exhibited by this knowledge, Bloomfield rejected it as we 
have seen, theirutay subscribing to the view that is known as 
mechanism. 

Keeping this in mind, -we will now examine Bloomfield's 
theory with special rcjfcrenco to the lexicon and trace its 
influence on later linguists of the school. For though th© 
lexicon as a component does not receive detailed attention, 
it is closely interlinked with Bloomfield's treataitent of 
grarrenar and morphology in his theory. 
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2,1. 2, Tlic: Lexicon in Bloomf icldian Hieory : 

Of all the linguiGtr. who come under the rubric of 
Descriptive Liiiguio tico/ Bloomfield is the only one who has a 
comprehensive view of the lexicon. His primary concems were 
the grammar and morpiiology of a language and he did not devote 
much thought to the lexicon as a component, looking upon it 
only as a necessary adjunct to grammar. But from the many 
rc£ercnCk:s he has made to it throughout his work, it is 
possible to construct a fairly comprehensive picture of toe 
lexicon in the light of the major tenets of his theory — and 
to characterize the role it plays in the toeory. 

It is important to realize at the outset that the 
relation between sound and meaning is assumed. Since we have 
no way of defining most meanings, we have b. take the ’’specific 
and stable character of language as a presupposition of 
linguistic study,” It is not possible to demonstrate the 
pattern holding between r.,.s and S/R and it was this that 
motivated Blotjmiiwld* s fundamental assumption: 

"In certain {spc:ech) communities, some speech utter- 
ances are alike as to form and meaning" {1933:144), 

But although Bloomfield admitted that in lingMistic 
science it was not possible to determine the identity between 
font and meaning, he justified his assumption by claiming 
that if some other science could define some meanings e.g. 
those of male , fumale , then the linguist could use these to 
tell the difference between he :8hQ? lion t lioness ; boy ; girl etc. 
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In many cases the linguist can confidently make this assertion 
on the basis cf some recoanizable phonetic or graitiraa tical 
fc>ature which gr-^ups a number of the forms of a language into 
form-classes, And in any one form-class, every form contains 
an clv-menfc coHud tlac class-meaning, which is tht same for 
all elements of this form-class, o.g, all English substantives 
belong to a form-class which has a meaning that could be 
designated as 'object' ? and it is furtlier divided into the 
classes of singular and plural, A unique feature of eve’ry 
language is a class of forms called subs titutos (e.g, pronouns) 
whose meaning consists largely or entirely of class-meanings 
(1933:145-6), Thus we sue that each grammatical category has 
a functional 'meaning' and if at all meaning enters the lexicon, 
it is in this capacity. 

The dictionary is considered as separate from the 
lexicon, the latter bt.ing a purely theoretical device, whose 
structure is subject to the mechanistic and operational bias 
of tho theory. «1' -afield mentions the ass->clation between 
a noicmal phonetic farm and a stable dictionary meaning and 
discusses the complexities of the latter (1933:148) under the 
two main headings of transferred meanings and ^connotati on s. 

But he does not relate it to his theory or show how thi-<^^ 
information is formally incorporated into it, 

nn 

All complex forms (complex words and utterances) 
are made up entirely of morphemes. Hence a complete list of 
morpheanos would account for all the phonetic forms of a 
language. But the moaning of an- utterance cannot be accounted 
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f-r solely in terms of tlie meanings ■:,£ its constituent morph- 
emes, since every utterance contains some significant features 
tiiat are not accounted for by the lexicon, which only accounts 
for the characteristic features of each morpheme. "Every 
language shows part of its meanings by the arrangement of its 
forms" (1933:162). 

Thus an accounting of the patterning of forms consists 
of two portions: (1) statement of cons tntetions (i.e, the 
linear order of tlie arrangement of forms) and (2) lists of 
forms in positions (these positions being definecl functionally 
as fotm-class) (Davis 1973), It is these two patterns that 
are labelled grammar and lexiccsi respectively. According to 
Bloomfield the two together constitute the seman tic s of a 
language! "when the ftionology of a language has been established, 
there remains the task of telling what meanings are attachcid 
to the several jiionetic forms. This fhase of the description 
soman tics '* (1933:138), 

The structure of the lexicon, the way the; morj^anes 
in it are listed, is governed by die criterion of simplicity 
for the test of a good tlieory is that the accounting it 
yields should provide the s.tmplQSt description of facts. For 
instance, a number of words are Inflected (and very often 
the inflecting morpheme is an indicator of its form-class). 
h morphological analysis of the word would give a basic form 
and the inflectional morpheme - v^idi may be and usually is 
cormnon to several ■ complex forms. 
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^•9* thick + ness 

(The inflectional mori^eme ‘-ness* is also found in many other 
complex forms: fl atne ss^ illness j. fatness etc, and can be said 
to have the class-meaning "quality"). 

Then according to the simplicity criterion, to 
obtain as uniform a statement as possible, that form or 
morpheme will have to be selected as the basic alternant, 

\irtiich will enable us in the long run, to get the simplest 
description of facts (1933:164). These basic alternants form 
part of the content of the lexicon, the inflected morpheme 
Iseing covered by a general statement. However, there are some 
irregular forms which are not covered by the general statement, 
e*g» go + pi wont. These too have to bo listed and are 
hence entered in tlie lexicon? though, of course, the aim is 
to arrange the description so that as many forms as possible 
arc included in the general statement (1933:213, 274). 

Wo have been looking at the relation of morphology to 
tilt lexicon. Now let us look at the lexicon proper. Strictly 
speaking every morphamc of a language is an irregularity and 
the reader of a linguistic description can know of its 
existence only if it is listed for him. This is all the 
more apparent when meaning enters the picture, since the 
meaning of each morpheme is an arbitrary and unique property, 
ihArther each morpheme is arbitrarily assigned to some grarona- 
tical class ** form-class. Since this feature is also an 
irregularity, this task too is customarily assigned, to the 
lexicon “ the lexicon being looked upon as a mere appendix to 
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the grammar, a non-linear c.'n junction of the- minimum forms of 
a langpLiagu. "All forms having the same functions (occupying 
the same positions) constitute a form-class" (Bloomfield 
1926 :1S9). The form class of a word can be determined either 
by the inclusion of a special constituent (a marker) or by 
the identity of the form itself i,e. an arbitrarily assigned 
form-class which is listed in tlic lexicon alongwith the item 
(1933:268), However, form-classes are nr t mutually uxclusivt. , 
hut cross each other and overlap and are included :mo within 
the other e‘tc. (for example's cf, 2, 3. 1,1). Thi lexicon is 
tlius additionally structajr»jd by the fact that form-classes 
tlicmsolves may have internal organisation. 

For example both "mayor" and "letter" are nouns and 
occur in the same position in the constructions 

(1) The mayor fails. 

(2) The letter falls. 

Yet one of them yields an ungrammatical sentence when used 
with the verb "trins": 

(3) The mayor trips, 

*(4) 'Ihc letter trips. 

This is becauso the form-class Noun is itself 
divided into the subclasses of Noun ismimate and Noun inanimate. 
This t;ype of data introduces into the structure of the lexicon 
the notions of subclasses and selection relations (1933:165), 

It Is this latter consideration operating within language that 
dictates the choice of an animate noun with the verb ‘trips*, 

„ — . nf whethfcir it is 
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animate nr ntharwise. Itiis typ :>£ selection is called 
* r:!everrvn<.:n t‘ ; die accompanying form 'trips' is said to govern^ 
or to take the selected forro 'mayor' (1933:192 ). Ihat Is^ 
in adcliti'.'n to spc.cifying tlic, form-classes o£ the listed forms ^ 
the lexicon must also provide their lexical and grammatical 
featunos. 

Since this kind of cross-classification and class- 
clt.avagc is characteristic of the lexicon, the pattern imposed 
on the morphemes in i t is not a taxonomic hierarchy, like in 
Bloomf icldian granurtar, TS-).' fonns may belong to tin: same 
subclass and yet be separated with resixct to anodu.r subclass, 
E.g, "Mayor" and "Icttcir" an: taatli Noun Singular yet Uiu 
former is an animate noun and the latter inanimate, 'Iliarefore 
the morphemes arc- randomly listed, and each member has its 
form-class and subclass membership as part of its entry in 
the lexicon. ThesQ properties of morphemes are as idiosyn- 
cratic and non-pa ttomed as -ore its meaning and phonological 
shape: (1033 :274 ). 

An important p^int to note here* is that features like 
Animato, Plural, Human etc. are 'subcatcnorial' in nature. 

They divide the major form classes (or parts of speech) into 
subclasses which are of grammatical significance. They Cannot 
be semantic features constituting the 'meaning' of the item — 
Bloomfield having stated in several places that there are no 
valid techniques for analysing meaning, arid hence the job of 
definition of morphemes is best loft to the dictionary^ 
until the timj when such techniques become available in 
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linruistic theory. As we shall see in Chapter 3:v, the lexicon 
of transformational grammar is very similar to that of 
nl'^omf iv-'l(fn , and one of tlie criticisms levelled against it is 
tliat the above' kind of features — humanj, animate etc, are 
actually Semantic in nature and not syntactic, even though 
tliey are of immense syntactical significance in enabling one 
t. decide whether a construction is acceptable or not. 

Another major point in this discussion of Bloomfield's 
lexicon is the observation that the* distinction between . 
grammar and lexlcm is not me of levels, A level is defined 
os a domain tliat requires a specific kind of pattern to 
describe it. The distinction lx. tween morphology and syntax 
is made according to tlu: domains tliey dc.nl with. That is# 
the patterning of forms within the domain of the word is 
morphology# and the patterning of words within the domain of 
the ph rase is the subject of syntax. Hie’ two domains are 
part of a taxonomy and the rclati'in between them is one of 
mado-up-of, B-^th domains# moreover# are described by the 
same kind of pattom, the only differx-nce being that the 
patterns of words are more "rigidly fixed" and more statements 
of sulciCtion arc required (1933:207), The difference in 
patterning is one of degree# morphology being the description 
of constructions in which bound forms appear among the - 
constituents. Thus morphology and syntax do not correspond 
to two distinct levels,: since the patterns of morphology 
are the only patterns in the lexicon# and the morphtmes 
grouped in the lexicon cons titu to terms whose patterning is 
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expressed by the granvaar, it is safe to conclude that thrj 
two patterns in isloomf ieldian theory form integral parts of 
a single pattern i.e. nramnar and lexicon constitute a 
single level* 

Ihe requirements of the lexicon however, led Bloom- 
field into making use of "proc<*sses", and overlookinr; to some 
extent the rigid theoretical pri iciples of a taxonomic opera- 
tional theory. A taxonomic theory is characterized by patterns 
based on relations of selection, made-up-oof, dependence. But 
the decision to enter mortbicmes in the lexicon in terms of a 
basic alternant, in some cases, so as to achieve greater 
simplicity in the accountinrj, bring certain kinds of relations 
into the picture which do not contorm to tlic requiranents of 
an operational theory. For example, in the case of "knife" 
and "knives": singular [naif] and plural [naiv + z]. We 
can describe the peculiarity of such a plural by making a 
statement saying tliat "the final [f] of the underlying singular 
is replaced by [v] before the bound form is added " (1933:213). 
The terms "before" or "after", as the case may be, tell the 
descriptive order -• but the descript.t'vn order of grammatical 
features is a fiction and results simply from the method of 
describing forms i.e. it is a descriptiva convenience, awn 
abstraction that does not correspond to anything in the data. 
The relations of replace, add, delete which are us^ in the 
statements to derive forms from basic alternants are different 
in nature frean those mentioned earlier — in that such 
relations hold between taxonomies (Davis 1973:119). They 
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state the. correlation between the taxonomy that is defined in 
terms tiiat represent basic forms^ and tlie taxonomy tliat 
represents the actual sharxjs of forms as they occur in data. 
Hiis corrc'latlon is never defined in terms of made-up— of and 
is theri-’fore non-’taxoncxnic — and process oriented , ihe 
re'lation of grammar- lexicon to phonology is however still one 
of mado-up-of. But the absence of roalisra reflected in 
Bloomfield's use of tlic notions of "process" and "descriptive 
order" makes his theory incompletely operational and we shall 
now briefly examine some further evidence which supports this 
conclusion, 

2,2, Operational Vs, Explanatory Ttieory : 

An important characteristic of m operational theory 
is that vrfiatevor terms and definitions it makes use of in an 
accounting can bo determined to exist within data by means of 
applying a set of handling techniques i.c, tliclr existence can 
be verified operationally outside the bounds of the theory. 

Mo thing is assumed or kept undefined. However^ the degree of 
operation alism may vary, A theory may take an extreme 
position and be mechanically operational, in which case the 
operations will have to bo sufficiently constrained to yield 
only a single description when applied to data, or a theory 
may adopt a weaker version of oporatlonalism and allow its 
oporationff to yield more than one accounting. “Ihis opens the 
possibility of applying evaluative criteria to choose the 
better accounting, in the maainer of an explanatory theory, a 
1 4 <K,i> in the former 'Case , 



Bljornficld's theory adopts the latter version of 

opt-rationalism since he is concerned with making linguistic 

theory scientific in nature, in which case it should be open 

to testability ;mic 3 invalidation. Also, Bloomfield strongly 

favours an accounting which yields the simplest description 

of data. Further, Bloomf icldian theory is not constrained by 

"realism" to the same extent as was Saussurean theory, whlcSi 

required all the terms of the accounting to c.orr«ispond to 

some portion of data. The theory is constructed to express 

patterns assumed to exist in data, but not all of its terms 

can be ihysically verified, as wo shall show. Blocxnfield, 

howc;ver,dlid believe that a theory should ideally be an 

operational one? but since the techniques required to make 

it so — analysis and recording of moaning — wctro not available, 

2 

his theory is, in parts, reluctantly explanatory. 

"So long as the analysis of meaning remains outside 
the powers of science, the analysis and recording of languages 
will remain an art or a practical skill" (1933:93), 

'Ihis being so, the assumption of identity in 
Blocanficld’s fundamental assumption of linciuistics : "In 
certain communities (speech corranunitlos ) some speech utterances 
are alike as to form ard moaning", (1933:144) breaks the 
bounds of the constraints of operationalism, Davis (1973: 
108-10) discusses the status of the notions of 'identity' and 
'distinctiveness* with a view to classifying Bloomfield's 
theory. We will only summarize his conclusions here. 
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Davis first examines the way in which accountings 
are written in Bloomf iclclian theory, based on the assumption 
of an identity rola ti'^n-ship. Identity and distinctiveness 
may enter the? theory as primitives (they ar>, assumed) if the 
accountings arc made arbitrarily and ttien evaluated against 
some criteria like simplicity arid generality. In this case 
the tlieory will be explanatory'. On the other hand, the 
relationships may enter as definitions and thereby be 
constrained to corresprmd to some opfjrations that can be 
performed on the- data, Bloomfield makes an attempt to 
characterize “distinctiveness" in his definition of the 
phoneme, and then outlines an operation to compare different 
sounds (1933:77-79). 

“Part of the gross acoustic features are indifferent 
(non-distinctive) and only part are conncctexi with meanings 
and essential to communication (distinctive).** 

But this definition itself assumes several things, 
the most relevant her«j being the assumption of a record of 
meaning analogous with the record of vocal data. For only by 
finding out which utterances are alike in meaning and which 
ones arc diffejo^int, can the observer learn to recognize the 
phonemic distinctions* 

The techniques Intended to yield inf omatl on about 
identity in grammar and morphology are even less formalized, 
and identity and non-identity arc nowhere defined. All we 
are given are imprecise directions on how to recognize than 
in- specific data. 
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Further, as pointed out earlier, Bloomfield's use of 
proccisses and descriptive order in morphology fall outside 
tile scope of an opcjrational theory. 

The only conclusion possible in view of all this is 
to treat Bloomf ieldian theory as incompletely operational and 
tending towards the explanatory mode of accounting. Tliese 
two conflicting trends in Bloomfield's theory were separately 
developed by his followers. In the following sections, which 
will deal with Post-Bloomficldian theories, we shall trace the 
development of these trends and determine their influence on 
the structure of the lexicon and its role vis-a-vis grammar 
in the resultant theories. 

2.3. Posb-Bloomf ieldian Theories: 

2,3,1. The Operational Strand in Post-Bloomf ieldian Theory: 

As WQ saw in Section 2,2 the assumption of Identity 
as a primitive led to the ambiguous classification of 
Blo:XTif ieldian thcr>ry. Subsequent development of the theory 
is characterized to a great extent by the attempt to introduce 
identity vs, non-identity as definitions, thus sharpening the 
operational constraint of the theory, Tb do this Post- 
Bloomf ieldians introduced operations like compiemen tary 
distribution and free variation vs. contrast, which were 
based exclusively on distributional information about elements, 

Postp^BlocxiifiQldian theory is 'in fact not a single 
theory but a cluster of theories based on the work of 
Blocanf ield. What they share is tlie attempt to make linguistic 
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theory as operational as possible* An important constraint 
on an oioerational theory is that the order of definitions in 
the tlieory should parallel the sequence of the operations 
tlnat are performed on data* Bloomfieldian theory violates 
this constraint, since in places its definitions presuppose 
operations that are yet to be performed, Post-Bloomf icldian 
tlneory is Cona rned with the elaboration of op<^rations assumed 
by Bloomfield, while simultaneously maintaining a strict 
joarallelism between the order nf definitions and the 
sequence of operations. The data of both theories remain 
the same — the analysis of the invariant structure of 
language as it exists, in terms of a set of stateme-nts. 

Meaning still remains outside the scope of linguistic study, 
for as Hockett (1948) maintained, structural analysis can be 
scientific without being semantic. 

Before proceeding further wc would like to point out 
a circularity in their method of analysis, Post-Bloomfioldian 
thoory emphasises the operational constraint on a possible 
theory to the extent that it should always be possible to 
attain an .accounting via the operations it sets out# though 
in actual practice they could use whatever moans they found 
useful in reaching on accounting. It is just that each 
accounting must be one permitted by the theory? "how we 
find it, by whatever short cuts, is our business" (Bloch 
1948 ;5). Thus the use of meaning, of grammatical infor- 
mation in phonanic analysis etc, are only theor .-ticaily 
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otj (-.lined later, after tlie results of the operations have been 
otherwise obtained. The circularity and lack of order they 
acaised Blo.omf icldian thc.ory of is thus apparent in their 
own analysis, 

For our discussion we have taken Bloch, Harris and 
Wells as representative of the ope rationalist strand of Post- 
Bl’oraf ieldian linguistics. Broadly classified, the P-..st“ 
Bloomficldian tlieories show two differi^nt "directions" of 
analysis. Bloch* s and Harris* technique takes sequences of 
morphemes and combines than into more inclusive fewer classes 
via substitution, Wells, .on the other hand, witJi his technique 
of Imme’diate Constituent (IC) Analysis takes thu same rooriTheme 
sequences and divides than into segments until no £urth<,r 
segmentation is possible. That is, it works from "top-down" 
v^hilG Harris* procedure works from "bottan up". Both, however, 
are based on the operation of substitution and neither is 
mechanically operational in nature since both sutoit to the 
criteria of simplicity and economy, Botii analyses state the 
distribution of morphemes, since their purpose is to provide a 
framework for morp^iemic (i.e. grammatical) patterning. In the 
descriptive analysis of any language we are concerned witli 
two primary, features (1) the mor^ieme inventory and (2) the 
distribution of the morphemes. The so-called grammar of a 
language here consists largely in describing what kinds of 
mon^icmos go together. And, as we saw in Section 2,1,2, if 
these combinations constitute words, they are described in 
the morphology; if they constitute phrases, they are described 
in the syntaoc, v : • : 
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Pos t'-^^lr'iTifii.ldians, howavor^ wero so canct^jmcd with 
"purifying" nioomfi ,.ld • s theory and ridding it of its expla- 
natory features, that they quite overlooked iiis passing concern 
with the lexicon of a language, its morph*, me inventory and how 
it is to be structured, 'There is very little reference to the 
lexicon in P "'S toBloanf icldian literature which deals mainly 
witli stating the d istri b ution of the morphv,mes that exist in 
a language* For according to tlic operatiomalis ts, Bloorafieldian 
theory was considered maximally weak with resp*.ct to constraint 
on grammatical pattuming. Hence Harris' method involves an 
o]x.ration in whidh segraon tation is performed viitliout recourse 
to) meaning, while !'rells' analysis determines operationally 
stretches of morphemes that exhibit pattern, we shall briefly 
outline the two procedures and then examine the implications 
of such an approach for the lexicon. 

The operational constraint being the overriding 
metliodological constraint for the analysis of the levels of 
morphology and syntax, the proper analysis of structur*- at 
these levels was required to be the automatic consequence of 
aj^lying mechanical discovery procedures to a corpus of 
utterances. Ibis corpus was represented by phonemic trans- 
cription i,e, the input to these levels of analysis is 
provided by the output of the phonemic analysis procedures - 
the flow of information being unidirectional, Descriptivists 
accepted the constraint that levels should be separate and 
that information from a higher level should not be used in 
this, analysis of a lower lovol,'. . 
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A corpus in phonemic transcription v;ill o£ necessity 
exhibit recurrences o£ certain phonemic sequences which occur 
in different phonological environments^ e#g. / z / in / d o gz / 
and / £1^ gz /, or / m^C-n / in / mi^n li / and / m.y^n hud /. 
Some phoneme sequences recur because they represent lexical 
items in the language, 'flie Post--Bloom£ieldians' problem is 
to segregate these types of recurrences witiiout the aid o£ 
the notion of "word", since this would involve presupposing 
intormation not already yielded by the application of some 
operation, Furtl'ier, they could also not exploit their know-. 
ledge that these recurrent phonemic sequences also exhibited 
som an ti c s tabi 1 i ty . 

Ihcrefore, in their grammatical analysis also, they 

had to use the operations of free-varia tion, contrast and 

3 

complementary distribution to establish sames of occurrences, 
oixarations v^ich they had set up for phonemic analysis. But 
the taxonomic syntax level ohe finds a more or less tacit 
abandonment of these principles, for it is discovered that 
morphemes tliat belong to a common syntactic type share their 
privelegos of occurrence and are thus not in complementary 
distribution. In order to make descriptive statements 
about this in accordance with the taxonomic approach, new 

principles of construction are required. These are the 

' ' ' . ' ' ' 

operations of substitution and expansion used in the two I 

variants of Post-Blocxnfieldian theory mentioned earlier. 

Both Harris and Wolls develop rigorous techniques for ! 

se'ginanting and classifying units of utterances based on 
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d i s tribu tion . Harris uses the operation of subs ti tu tion 
to isolate morpheme classes which are formed by placing in 
one class all morphemes which are substitutable for each 
other in utterances, e.g, "'Pie is a morpheme class and 

may consist of either single morphemes or sequenccjs of morpheme 
However these morihemes (sequences) may differ d is tribu tion al ly 
with regard to other environments and thus form subclasses of 
the main morpheme, class, Harris* method gives due rt-cognition 
to the jojlationship of concord, for in any description of 
language, if a pattern is there it must be preserved. Harris 
takes care of this by adding superscripts to the morpheme 
subclasses, to show that we cannot replace a class of higher 
superscript with one of lower superscript, but the reverse 
operation is possible. That is, superscripts are used to 
indicate unidirectional substitutability (Harris 1946). 

Since there is so much cross-classification, Harris' 
procedure ends up by correlating selected environments (frames) 
with all the morphemes that enter than, instead of correlating 
each morpheme with all its environments i.e. the variables are 
the positions and not the morphemes (cf, examples in 2,3,1,!,), 

As Harris (1951:243) puts it, the aim of the whole 
exorcise is to reduce the number of elements in preparation 
for a comp)act statement of the ccanpositionpf utterances, 
and also to avoid repeating abnost identical distributional 
statements for many morphemes individually. If morphomes arc 
kept as the elOTients of morphological analysis (as in 
Bloomfield) w© will have a giieat many identical or almost 



.idv,ntical stati-,m«.nts of distribu tion^f .. ach dealing v;ith a 
dif£.,rcnt morpheme. Considerable economy con be achieved 
by making morphunv, classes cr rjositions tiic elements of 
analysis and assigning to each of thija distribution ally 
similar morphemc.s. 

Harris' move vjas to make morphology look more like 
phonology — bo rigorously classify its patterns. He refused 
to acknowledge what sapir and Bloomfield before him had alroacly 
recogni 2 ed : that the-re was mor.. to morphemes than just their 
distributional pc^cruliari ties; some-tiling of an essentially 
different nature called "process" without which morphemes 
could not be gluc'd togetiier into uttora.nces. It took Hodeett 
(1954, 1961) to rxoint out that morphology and phonology arti 
tv/o essentially differemt levels, patterned independently of 
each o tiler. 

R, Wolls systematically extended Harris' tuilding~ 
block style of description into the higher levels of grammar 
in tujcms of immediate constitne-nts. He elaborated ujxjn Harris 
operation of substitution and arrlvjd at his notion of 
expan sion , i.e, tv;o sequences of morphemes. Insofar as one 
is an expansion of the other, pattern alike. Its general 
principle is not only to view a soquenccj, when possible, as 
an expansion of a shorter sequence but also to break it up 
further into parts of vhich some or all are themselves 
expansions. IC analysis however, unlike Harris' description, 
does take meaning into account in some cases and recognizes 
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ti-i,: word as aji ind<ipcndcnt granmatical unit. 

But a major shortcoming of such oix.. rational theories 
is over^^nphasis on rn' . thodology and tiri(::ir consequent 

blindness to Ui*. inherent naturx. o£ language structaaro, 

Pos t"Bloom£icldians arc so preoccupied with describing 
observable structures and classifying and " taxonomizing" 
linguistic elciments that th-y do not formalize the syntactical 
rules obtaining in language and tloe xi?ay th<‘se automatically 
assign structure to infinite’ sets of sentences. For thorn 
analysis is a kind of dissection of sentences into segments 
v/ith a subsequent classification of tliesc fragments into 
classes etc., and the criteria arc actually just mochanicai 
recipes for this sepicntation and taxonomy. 

At this juncture vie would like to make one point clear. 
We mentioned earlier that tlie word is not a relevant unit in 
Harris* analysis, that in his description of utterances he 
dispenses with the distinction bo tv; con morphology and syntax. 
But this seoms to be just a mctiiodological convenience, and 
it is not raeant to deny tiie existence of correlations be tv;oon 
phonemic and grammatical features of morphemes, 'Ihis corre-* 
lation is usually cast most efficiently in the form of a 
word - a fact recognized by IC analysis. But though they 
differ at this point, both the variants meet the requirements 
of an operational theory, , 



2 , 3 . 1 , 1 , Implications for the Lexicon ; 


Both the operations, Harris* and Hells', are not 
mechanical since they submit to evaluative criteria in 
considering that accounting to !>; simpler vdiich yields the 
largest morphomo class (or focus class according to Wells), 
thus describing a greater amount of data by means of a single 
statement. Both techniques arc based cm tlie operation of 
r>ul)S tl tution, and compare morphemes (si:rpjtetices ) in some 
position, 'Ilie outcome is disjunctive substitution classes, 
hierarchically orderesd on t)ie basis of unidirectional substi-- 
tution, which are linearly rc;lated in the grammatical ]?attcming. 
This kind of accounting requires a morpheme inventory in which 
tho pattern of the morphemes is expressed in terms of classes 
of morphemes that have the largest possible raembcirship. As 
wo have soon, it was the need to -stablish identity without 
the use of moaning that 3ed to Phis type of inventory. 

As we pointtad out in the foregoing discussion, 

Bloomf ieldian grammar is based on the notion of the morpheme 
in a position while Post-Bloomf ieldian grammar is based on 
tJic disjunctive class. In which the morpheme, class and not 
the morpheme is the basis of grammatical patterning. This 
distinction is clearly reflected in tho lexicon, Blootnfioldian : 
tliuory posits a lexicon in which morphemes are listed once , 

1 ! 

with their respective form-classes. The form-classes are ; 

then listed many times across the lexicon alongwith the 
relevant morphemes. The morpheames are taken as the 
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idiDsyncr. tic unique features which must be listed since 
they cannot lx. prefJicte<3. 'Itie Pos t-Bloomf ioldian lexicon^ on 
t!r oth .r hand, wakes tlie morpheme class tlae basic entry of 
the lexicon. It lists t!i« morpheme classes only once and it 
is tlac. moriahc-mcs that multiply, i.e,, the same morpheme may 
be listed under more tlaan one morpheme class due to class-* 
cl. avage (explained by partial dis trilxi tional identi. ty ) 

(Davis 1973), 

'Hiis is so in tile procedure Harris (1951) outlined 
-and which is basic to most Pos t-Bloomf ieldicm analyses. 

Instoaf-I of beginning with classes of morphemes having almost 
identical environments (with each morpheme belonging to only 
on - class), and then adjusting thorn into subclasses based on 
partial identity of distributional environments, Harris devises 
on oper-ation which from the first yields groupings of morphemes 
which share a common range of environments (Harris 1951 :249--50) . 
Some of these classes -are very large? others may contain only 
one morphumo. Many of the classes have morphemes in coiwnon, 
sometimes even environments, tut no two classes would have a 
morphone in its environment {i*e. an entire utterance) in : 

common, The morphemes arc listed in an index under their ; 

■ J 

classes. Such an inventory is useful in that it not only j 

states the morpheme stock of the language, but also the | 

f 

status of each morphemes in the morphology. However, this i 

entails many repetitions of the same morpheme and in order | 

to avoid this to some extent, the inventory should try to | 
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ExanrplGG : 

(1) Lexical j nf orrn'"> tion in Bloomfield's theory: 


u n ny s tom a tic a 1 ly 



systematical -ly 



(Noun) (Adj, suffix) 

(This in in accordance with Bloomfield (1933:222) where ho 
statfin tliat morphologically complex forms display ra nking 
of constructions and ordering of affixation. The outer 
layer of such forms consists of inf lee tional constructions 
and the inner layer of word -formation : in this case 
system + atic ) . 



(2) C-ramriiahicnl rinalycis in Bloomfield's 


tlicory : 


to scold tlio boys (would b<. foolish) 


nominative cons truction 
(marked infinitiv.) 


VP 



to scold the boys 


nominntive construction 
(pt-rfoCTu.r of action "being foolish") 


to 


inf ini tive 
marker 


scold the boys 


verb phrase 

(action performed by actor) 



jcold 


the boys 


v>. rb 
( action ) 


substantive expression 
th(.. boys 


article noun plural 

(definite) (undergoer of action) 


(c£. Bloomfield ( 1933 :267“69> : the nominative expressions 
can Include substantives and gerunds, apart from marked infini 
tives, as in this example? and tiic class moaning of substan- 
tive expressions or forms is ‘that which can be the performer 
of an action/ the undergoor of an acUon, the possessor of 
objects' and so on). 


(3) 


Lexical information in Pos t"BloDmf i'-ldian theory. 


whore morpheme classes form th:.. disjunctive sets 


Nou n 
'system \ 

, I 

I drama 1. 

Sense 

canon 


( 


| y31, suffix >-atic , -otic Adj, suffix -aX 


1 

f 


j systematic ') 
<3 r mimetic > 

au toe re tic 


■'systematical ] 
canonical 
hypothetical 
I focal 


Adv, suffix ~ly 




'sy«tcjm«tically ) 
actually 


sharply 
^_dis tinctly 


Meg, prefix 
"■ un, - -in, ■"■imy -non 

'^u n sy s tern vt ti c al ly } 
■J indistinct 
I nonsenso 


Ad jective 


|-"sharp \ 
)c3istlnct I 

< V 

I green f 

[pretty J 


(4) Grarmaticcl analysis in Pos t“Bloomf icldian theory 


Noun ptirase 
Noun 

Article + N 
Adj, + N 

(Article-) Adj, + N 
j gerund 

marked infinitive jdnrasc 

m ■ 

V : 

(Ihat is, in this case, the various ‘frames' of possible noun 
phrases are identified in a foiro similar to phrasers true tu re 
graninars)- 
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This kind of- dii'fcrtince lie twee n t±in 3loom£ieldian 
and PoG t"’Uoomf ield ian tin'-iorios has wider itnplications than 
may be o.vparnnt at .Lirnt glance, 'Iherc is a direct relation- 
ship between the kind of tfieory and tiie lexicon. The theore- 
tical orientation of a theory dictates tlie structure and basic 
elements of tlie lexicon. As we have set out in Chapter 
tlie concept of the lexicon as an essential theoretical 
component^ and the data of tliio compemesnt, are issues on 
which tliere is more or less universal agreement. But how 
the lexicon should be structured, and in what terms the 
relationships among its elements should Ixi expressed, arc 
problems to which differtmt theories have different solutions, 
depemding on what the tfie-orctical needs are. 

In the present case, the change in the structure of 
the lexicon is motivated indirectly by the opfi rational is t 
constraint on the theory, and directly by the type of patterns 
tliat are possible on the basis of thcj oix:;rations devised to 
satisfy the demands of such an operational tiieory, GratTwnar 
in Pos t**BlocMt\fieldian theory is based on tha operationally 
verifiable notion of position, and describes patterns based 
on substitutions in that position (cf, oxemples above). Tb 
provide for the operationally deterrainod substitutions, the 
theory requires inventories of disjunctive rf.;Iationships ard 
Glasses - and this is where the lexicon comes in. The 
lexicon was originally a part of the primarily syntagmatic 
Bloomfieldian theory. But the tightening of the operational 



constraints on the- theory anrt the sottinij up of op«i'rations 
which rcjquirc disjunctiv<- r<'lntionships in turn affected ttie 
theory, and th.-.r''foy the lexicon, 

2,3.2, 'file Explanatory strand in Pos t--Bloom£ieldian 'Ihoory : 

Pike is not normally discussed as a Posb-Bloomficldian 
linguist, his contribution to the field having been av/arded 
an individual status, nantv ly, Tagmemic 'rheory. But the 
devuloixn ;nt of tagmcmic theory paralleled tliat of \^hat wc 
have termed the oi:x.ra.tional strand of Pos t -Bloomfieldian 
tIis;ory, and both followed from and were influenced by 
Blorxnfield’s Language (1933 ), Both arc: basically descrip- 
tivist accounts of language and viex^ the language phonomonon 
in the tradition of Bloomfield as a behavioural activity. 

But Pike’s interpretation of language— as -behaviour is wider 
in scope than that of Harris, Nells etc,, in that he not 
only assumes that verbal behaviour occurs within the broader 
context of non-verbal behaviour, but he also includes m(;aning 
as a relevant structural parameter in the analysis of 
linguistic forms and assigns to it a pattern analogous to 
tlKj pattern of the. grarmatical level etc. Pike’ acknowledges 
tiiat he drew some of his ideas and thcorotical definitions 
from Sapir (1927) although Sapir had presented them informally, 
without realizing the implications of his insights. And as 
we shall see in Chapter III, Sapir' s theory was very much 
an oxplaiatory 'account of language* These, in brief, are 
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tlic for diccuGsing I'iko's theory under the rubric 

of Fos t-Bloom£icldian th'.orifis. 

'Iticr'. of course. Several prooononts of tagrnemics 

(Longacro, Cook, Brend etc.) /Dut Pike's version of togmemics 
app-ars to be tiie central influence and presents tJria point of 
view basic to the school. As has been our practice in the 
usrlier sections, we v;ill not go into the details of the 
mectxanics of tli>., theory, but will merely examine it with a ‘ 
vievj' to establishing its explanatory nature, as opposed to 
tlie opera tionalist bias of die* theorists discussed in 
Section 2,3*1, both versions having basiCcolly sprung from 
th^ same source. 

Ww vjould first like to elaborate Pike's notion of 
language as behaviour, since his theory follows from tills 
basic premise, Bloomfield and Post-Bloomfieldians believed 
language to bt; the v erbal behaviour that occurred within a 
stimulus- -response context, Tti . latter played no role in 
grammatical analysis, tlv natterning in language being 
limited to verbal behaviour. Pike (1967) gives reasons for 
the need of a unified linguistic theory i.e. one which will 
not cause a severe jar as one passes from non-verbal to 
verbal activity. He considers language- behaviour as "a 
phase of human activity that must not be treated in essence 
as structurally divorced from the structure of non-verbal 
human activity" (1967:26). Accordingly, he treats non-verbal 
and verbal activity as an integrated whole, and assumes 
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similar pattaming for botii. That is, tliCi meaning may be 
manifest as ei tlier kind of btshaviour, as Pike shows with his 
examples in which gestures replace spfjech forms without loss 
of m.ianingfulness. Language is thus partially defined with 
refert-nce to its inclusion \i?ithin a non^-vt rbal pattern^ to 
the non“*linguistic context in which linguistic utterances 
occur. This view closely resembles that of the antliropolo ■ 
gical linguists discussed in Chapter III. 

Tl-ierx; ar>; thr^v. tyix-s of pvOttems tagmomics accounts 
for: patterns of sound, patterns of meaningful items (i.e. 
morphemes), and patterns of function, in b.nns of v;ha.t Pike 
calls ‘tagmemeiG* (the minimum unit of grammatical patterning). 
In accordance- v/ith the kinds of patterns language is said to 
bt. trimodally structured, at three differ nt levels. Each 
level has its own inventory of minimum units vjhich show 
patterns of distribution. And the patterns of each level 
are di^scribcd in terms of the other levels, unlike Post-' 
Bloomf iuldlan tiicory which posited the abstract level of 
phonemics to maintain a hlerardiy and a unidirectional 
sequence of operations, "The Pos t-Bloomf ieldinn th.-ory was 
essentially a two level theory comprising tlic grammatical 
and phonemic levels and both levels v7ore ultimately inter- 
preted in terms of the phonetic data. In tagmemics however, 
the three levels arc indopendont to the .’xtent that all 
three m^ be directly interprobed as associated -with some 
portion of meaning data, otherwise it rescanbles 
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Pc'Ot'’Bloomf iuldir'.n th< 2 ory in that the formal variants of 
uach level are stated within the terms of the next 1 -vel in 
the hierarchy, only th^. phonological var5'"'*its finding an 
interpretation in phonetic data. 


meaning 

/^ 


grammatical — ^ lexical 

lt;vel level 




phon o log .1 cal 

le’VC‘1 


viirbal b..hoviour 


(Davis 1973:177) 


Given this brief introduction to the theory’', we will 
now point out the various features which render it explana- 
tory in nature. Once again, wc see that in order to discover 
patterns within the verbal portion of the bt-havioural hier- 
archy we rraust first establish some way of discovering 
"sameness” or identity of the different units of the theory — 
tagmemos, morphemes and phonanos, Ihe manner in which a 
theory deals with identity determines whether it is opera- 
tional or explanatory (Davis 1973), and as we have seen 
earlier in the case of Post-Bloomfieldian theory, a theory 
Which does not assume identity hut attempts to define it, 
is operational. 

In tagmemic theory, unlike an operational theory, 
the terms tagmeme, morpheme etc, are assumed to bcj emic 
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unite, i.e* therr:. is a relationship of non-'identity between 
thcim. But the morphemes, phonemes etc, can i^e said to be 
•emic* units only after some identity is established between 
the several *etic* variants of cach.^ To establish such 
identities initially some educated guesses must be made, 

Tbese are teen evaluated by criteria chosen from within the 
system — criteria of exhaustiveness and simplicity of 
accounting* But tee ultimate criterion of determining 'emic- 
ness* is native speaker's intuition — “units are different 
emically when they elicit different responses from people 
acting within the system" (Pike 1967:38), But these emic 
units, like the allomorphs and morpiis of Pos t-'Bloomf ieldians 
arc abstract units posited for convenience of description. 
They do not have any direct manifes tatJ.on in data and if they 
"are to be presented structurally, they must be supplemented 
by otic, physical description" (1967:38), 

Once different units have been assigncx3 to their 
levt’ls the question of establishing dis tine tivoncss between 
tec units of the same lev';l arises* For this, there are 
various requiresnen ts, u,g, syntagmemes, to be distinct, must 
differ in two of their tagmemic constituents, one of which 
must be nuclear, or obligatory, within the syntagmerae 
(Longacre 1960:75 ), 

The assumption of identity and reliance on 
intuition is clearly the hallmark of an explanatory theory. 

As Pike comments — "We have insisted for a decade that 
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intuitive components must unter (die analysis). It is the 
necessity o£ thfjse intui. tiv,- components in analysis vjhich 
makes a mechanical discovery procedure impossible” (1967: 

225 fn.). 

Secondly, in tagraemics, theory and procedure arc 
separate. Here, it is the tlieory diat detemines the 
procedures, whereas in Pos b-Bloomf iuldian theory it was the 
possibility of implementing certain operations successfully 
tliat dictated the typi of theory, 'Tto a great extent, in 
£act^ tile procedures defined tiie theory. It is not so in 
tagmemics where the procedures artj based on tlic linguistic 
theory (Pike 1967 :224), tiius rendering tiic* theory non-- 
opv;rational in nature. 

Further, in Post-*Dloom£ieldian theomy, definitions 
were ordered according to the set sequc-nce of operations. 

In ta^omics however, the levels are not necessarily 
orfiered, for the definition of phoneme need not precede that 
of tho morphv-me, ihe units of each level are conditioned 
re’lative to the units of a second or third level and thus 
presuppose operations within another level. there is 

no 'starting' set of units at the 'lowest' level of 
analysis" (Pike 1967:271). 

Tagmotiic procedures then, do not resemble the 
operations of Pos t-Bloomfioldian theory. They are merely 
semi-formalizod techniques for handling data, dictated ly 
the assumptions and requirements of the theory. We thus 
conclude that tagmemics is 'Sn explanatory theory . 
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2. 3. 2,1. ImplicatiDns far tiio Lexicon; 

In the earlier thcjorics we discovered that there 
Witx.'. only two levels of oatteming, the grammatical and phonal- 
logical, and the lexicon or morpheme inventory x-nas part of 
the grammar. Tagmcmic theory being trimodally structured, 
tile lexical level is tlic; middle level. 'Hie the-ori^ adequately 
demonstrates witliin its framework the non-isomorphy between 
the grammatical and lexical patterning, and consequently 
assigns to the latter a distinct status. 'Hie lexicon is not 
part of the grammar, but its elements are correlatfKl x^lith 
grammatical positions i.e-. tagmemic slots. Each morpheme 
(class) can be correlated with more than one tagmcmic slot 
(i..,g, subject«as -actor or goal-as-predicate ), but one tagmemic 
slot, by definition, can be correlated with only one morpheme 
class. It was bvicause of tliis cliff erence in patteralng chat 
tlie two levc’ls wore recognized as distinct. 

K.rf, (1) Tngmomic slot Tagmcmic slot 

morphomo — — Lexical level 

class 

(1) is possible but not (2); 

*(2) Ta^omic slot 

morpheme morpheme 

class class 



morpheme 

class- 




llic morpheme is the, minimum unit o£ the leseical 
level and is defined as a compnoite of m .aning with form 
(Pikf, 1967:163). Ihe form is tiie sound patterning property 
of language d<,scril’)(jd by tlio phonological level, me gramm- 
atical function of the morphine is described by tiie tagmemic 
level, variants of morphemes such as s / 2 : / in of olural 
mojrph eino *>CGur os diffrirent forms in the.- phonological luv.l, 
although tlicy hove the same meaning. Morphemes can also hai^ 
variants in terms of meaning. But whereas the; variants of 
fejoft con be conditiontjd by any of the tiireo environments - 
morphemic, phnn',mic or tagmemic — the meaning variations are 
conditioncKl by the tagmemic environment alone. That is, its 
linguistic meaning is considered to be synonymous with its 
grammatical function. 

Morphemes also have patterns of occurrence relative 
to one another. 111030 arc expressed by means of disjunctive 
classes (as in Post-Bloomf ieldian theory) and it is those 
distribution patterns that characterize the lexical level “ 
although they aix also correlated with the granroatical mod*.,. 
These disjunctive classes are .described by matrices instead 
of constructions, taut the pattern attributed to the distri- 
bution of morphemes is exactly analogous to the pattern 
attributed to graanmar by 'Harris and wells i.e. large 
inclusive hyper-morpheme or focus classes include disjunc- 
tively related classes of morphemes which according to their 
internal structu rev fall into 'subclasses. . ^ 



Example : 
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Nominative ex-orc-ssion 


substantives 


gerunds 



infinitives 

J^to scold? 
to talk J 





animate inanimate mental qualities process /states 

entities 



sing- plu- sing- plu 
ular ral ular ral 


Thus we see that tlie lexical level is equivalent to 
the morphological description o£ Pos t-Dloom£ieldian theory 
and tlio unit of description is again morpheme classes instead 
of individual morphemes* Ihe class meaning of these (hyper) 
morpheme classes is the tagmemic slot with which they are 
correlated, whereas Bloomfield listed the morpheme and its 
form-class together with its phonological shape in the lexicon^ 
the later theories separate this information, and several 
parallels can be drawn between their manners of description 
although one theory is operational in nature and the other 
explanatory. 
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In the tagmemic lexicon however, the lexical infor- 
mation is distributed over throe levels. The lexicon is then 
a network of relationships, patterned in tiiree different modes 
It is not a single distinct component r elated to the grammar 
by means of some procedure but is in fact, inseparable from 
the description of the language. And because it is a net-- 
v/ork, there are no processes in it (or in the theory for that 
matter) analogous to the processes of Bloomfieldian theory. 

We shall have more to say about processes and their signifi- 
cance in linguistic theory in the following section. 

2.3,3, Hockott's Status in Descriptive Linguistics: 

Ttie lA and IP Grammatical Models : 

Vfe have examined the development of two different 
strands from the original Bloomficldian theory, viz. the 
operational and the explanatory. And the dimension we chose 
for determining their nature was the manner in which they 
dealt with the issue of identity/non-identity , Wc then 
related this to our main tinesis by pointing cut the effects 
of tiio different kinds of description on the structure of 
the lexicon. It is our contention here that Hockott's 
thoorotical xx)Sition falls midway between these two extremes 
and, in places, he closely follows Bloomfield, But to 
establish this wo have to introduce the distinction between 
the I tciti-and- Arrangement (lA) and the Item-and-Process (IP) 
models of grammatical description (Hocke tt 1954 ) . 
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Bloomfi<:lf3 in L angu age (1933:161) maintained that a 
morphomo consists o£ phonemes. Yet at another place in the 
sane: chapter he claim'jd that a mor^iomc can have alternants 
which arc:, by def initian, phoncmically different (cf. 2.1,2). 
Nowhere, has ho reconcilcKa tiie te/o statements, Ihe Post-* 
Bloc^nfieldians however sav/ die morpheme as a class of 
phonemic soquencc.s — its allomorphs (Nida 1948) or morphemic 
alt'.mants (Harris 1942), Bet tlicre is a difference in die 
v/ay the relationship between die phoneme: and the morpheme is 
treated, and this difference constitutes the essence of the 
distinction bcjtwocn die lA and IP models. 

The relationship of grammar to phonemics involves 
relating a unity to a variety/ and this relationship is 
termed morg^ophonomics (Hodeett 1942/ 1958:271-6), 

‘The Pos t-Bloomf ieldians (Harris, Bloch, Hells) dc 
not recognize the morphophoncanc as the minimum unit of 
grammar, as does Mockett. Theirs is a taxonomic theory that 
permits only a rulatien of madc-up-of within a taxonomy, and 
demands total accountability, in that eviry morgti in an 
u tte ranee belongs to only one morpheme ( the morpheme may be 
reprcscntcjd ly more than one morph, taut only one morph 
figures in any one utterance). 

Graronar Phonemics 



morphemes • — ^ morphs 

consist of ghonemes 


X * 0 , 111 , 
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Hockett (1947) however proposes an analysis in which 
there may be more morphs in an utterance tlian morpheraes, 
because he r-ositn two additional kinds of morphs ~ empty 
raorph and portmanteau morph^ which beloncp simultaneously to 
morjohemes. The campty morph is not made up of phonemic 
material, 

Ihc Pos t-Bloomf ieldians deal with alternants in 
accordance viith their taxonomic operational bias. They 
classify a unit on the basis of distribution and then make 
tlicir statements about the system in tc;rn\s of the arrangement 
of these unit;.. 

As Harris (1942)' puts it: "It is not enough to show 
that all such relations betsr/Gen alternants are special cases 
of one relation/ namely that between the alternants of one 
morpheme unit. For there are differences between these 
cases, and we must see if it is possible to arrange these 
differences systematically as subdivisions of the ope-ratlon 
.;f grouping alb. man ts into units. It appears that we can 
record these differences in a simple manner if each time we 
group alternants into one unit, we answer four questions : 

(1) T-ifhat is the difference between the alternants of this 
unit? (2) In what environment does oadi alternant occur? 

(3) What similarity is there, if any, ):« tween the alternant 
and the environment? (4) What morpheme units have this 
difference botwcjon their alternants?" 



Also Bloch (1947) in his pap^r on Vurb Inflection 
claims tJiat by analysing every inf lee ted form as a combination 
morp’i- n .s in a narticular order and by avoiding all 
reference to t!ie process by which the form is derived, we 
shall l>j able to systematize the facts of English verb 
inflection in a way that v/ill be more useful to the descrip- 
tive linguist. 'That is, in citing a verbal base, in the 
lexicon or elsewhere, we must give all its morpheme alternants 
And Bloch givc.s a list of irregular verbs as tlicy might appear 
in tiio lexicon (1947:249), 

'-.g. *be* — > / biy, i, wa z, w'^hr, bi, oh, w^h /, 

According to Bloch (1947 :251) mo rpho -phonemic s is the stoidy 
of the alternation between cerre spending phonemes in alternant 
shapes of the same morpheme. t#ien the morpheme alternants 
of a language, or of some form-class in a language, have 
been listed in full, the statement of the morphophonemics 
will servo as a convenient index for tho listing. 

I t is this kind of description that Hockett terms 
I tem-and -Arrangement, It is present implicitly ixit not with 
complete clarity, in Bloomfield's chapters on grammar, for 
wherever there are traces of “process'* in his descriptions, 
Bloomfield is sometimes a bit apologetic. The proponents 
of lA are Harris and his students, Bloch, Wells and later 
Nida, ihero are however very few full granmatlcal descrip- 
tions which illustrate lA in its purest form. 
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HDCkefct clsD p""iints aut that there are same morphi>» 
phonemic problems which find no SDlution in lA (1947, 1954) 
because cither a multiplicity of srAutions present them- 
selves, or because the intuitively best solution is in 
violation of the fundamental orientation of lA {c£, Hockett's 
(1954) discussion of ‘took'). 

Hockett's treatment of morphophonemics is in terms 
of "process''. For example, according to him tlie convenient 
solution for "took" is to replace / ey / — ^ / u /, but 
replacives are not made up of phonemic material and any 
redefinition of morph to suit such a solution, as in the 
case of zero rnori^hs, would involve a basic change in the lA 
model, which would then beceme IP. Hockett's approach assumes 
tvo levels, tlie minimum unit of phonemics being the phoneme 
and of granmar the mo rphophoneme (a class of phonemes, but not 
itself a phoneme), Bloomfield's morphophonemic statements 
were made in terms of add , delete and replace i.e, / d / 
"becomes" / t / finally and / d / before vowels, Hockett 
uses the relation of "represented by" (Hockott 1961): that 
is / d / is represented either by / t / or / d / in the above 
positions. But represented by is as non-taxonomic in 
nature as add , delete and replace , all of them being terms 
in an IP grammar. In the IP model a derived form consists 
of one or more underlying forms to which a process has been 
applied. In fact, some of the phonomic material in a 
derived form may not be part of an underlying form, but 
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may lx. a representation -.r marker of the process, and in 
this ease, the conditions under v/hich tiie process applies will 
hove t' h' o.tatjd, <. .g. man men and talcc ■—> took contain 
different markers of the same process of rcplacemc-nt. 

In morphophonemics then, IP provides intuitively 
better solutions tlian lA. IP is an older model than lA, its 
first proponents br.'ing sapir and early Uida. Hockett's 
version is however, at least superficially different from 
t-J'iat of Sapir, -ispcjcially his use of the term 'process'. For 
whereas Sapir considered vowel change* and suf fixation to be 
diffrjr' nt processes, Hock^itt a;:.nsiders them different 
markers of the sate process, v.,g, he considers ' took* and 
'baked' to have boon derived by the same pr’iorjsG .£ past** 
ton so formation. 

'nic lA model is a necessary consequence of a purely 
operational bias. Ihe fact that Hockett did not subscribe 
to it but chose to modify the older IP model for his 
descrip ti.. 4 i aubJ him apart from the Pos t-Bloomfieldians 
discussed in 2,3.1. Howev^.r this is not to imply that 
Hockett's theory is explanatory in nature. He incorporated 
many of the results of lA in his approach and his model is 
possible within the operational framework, though the 
resultant theory will have a very much weaker operational 
bias, 

Hockett (1954) set fortb several criteria for the 
evaluation o£ a gratimar which were later echoexa by Chomsky, 
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til'- rnDSt significant b;.ing tbiat a mrdcl sh luld bw applicable 
to any language, n::>t just languages of certain typcjs; it 
should b;., productivv and have l^uilt-in criteria to select 
on':, solution over ano^thcr. So far, neither lA nor IP meets 
these criteria, and accr-'io3inri to the above discussion, m.ither 
has a fully articulated description of tlie grammar of any 
language. But IP with its processes and its criterion of 
the intuitively best solution can be regarded as the ancestor 
of transformational generative grammar (TC). IG, however, is 
a highly sophisticated fonn of IP, and apart from these 
features has very little else in common witli the original, 
it being ^an explanatory tlieory based on tlic view of language* - 
as* •knowledge instead of language-as-behaviour, 

2.4, Conclusion: 

In this chapter wc have examined Bloomfieldian tlicory 
and Post-Blotxnfieldian theories along two parameters “ the 
operational-explanatory and the lA-IP. Bloomfield's Language 
shD\^*3d him to be primarily an ope rationalist who triad to 
adhere to the lA modol of description as far as he caild. 

But Bloomfield's insights into language made him aware of 
the limitations of such an approach and, albeit unwillingly, 
he made limited use of processes “ in tlie tradition of Sapir, 
His model is thus not purely operational since it displays 
some obvious characteristics of an explanatory theory as 
well, . . 


41 
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Hcv/Qver, all these trends/ which were sd merrily 
mixed up in Bloomfield, \^ere developed separately and 
rigorously hy Iiis foll.jv/ers. One section opted for a stroncly 
taxonomic operational theory and made its statements of 
description in terms of item and arrangement, and anotlner 
(Pike and the tagmemic school) opted for an openly explana- 
tory tiieory, Hockett canes somev^aere in between since he 
favours a weaker version of operatj-onalism, non* • taxonomic in 
nature, and makes use of processes in his description of 
mo rphophonem i cs , 

Our purpose in making this kind of a study v/as to 
shov/ how the orientation of a particular theory affects the 
stnjcture of the lexicon. The lexicon of a language is a 
"neti-Jotk" in t'^hich each item is related to otlier lexical 
i terns in a varie ty of ways . In the above s tudy we have 
shown how different approaches highlight different aspects 
of this network* The lexicon is considered by all to be a 
part of grajiatiar, its role being to facilitate the stattsment 
of a grammatical description* 

For Bloomfield the minimum unit of grawnar was the 
mon.'Jhemo, so it v;as the morphemes that were listed in the 
lexicon, along with form classes. For Post~Bloanf ioldians 
it was morphome classes that formed the basis of description, 
hence those were the elements of the lexicon, alongwith 
member morphemes* All the different viowpoiats / however, 
submitted to the criteria of simplicity and economy of 
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description and this is reflected in the structuring of their 
lexicon, since by giving priority to one type of element over 
ai'iothcr, ti'i'-y were aiming ultimately tor the overall 
simplicity of die grammar, F5ut, as Hock*., tt pointed out, the 
lA model involved a lot of repetition of morphemes in the 
lexicon. In fact, the criterion of -conomy, so obviously in 
play where form-classes and cons true ti on s wure concerned, seemed 
n.,vv-r to be e-voked v/itii regard to num)oer of morphemes. 

Possibly the belief v/as Uiat since there are a great number 
of uiorphemes in any case, some more would hardly matter. The 
IP model could perhaps ov>;rcorae some unnecessary listing, as 
in tile case of tlie irregular variants of ‘took* and 'be’, 
provided it posited "process- types" instead of a different 
process for the derivation of each variant, and entered 
tliesc types in the lexicon as well. In Chapter IV we will 
see how the IP model in a highly modified and sophisticated 
form is used within tho framework of a non-taxonomic expla- 
natory tJicory, to account not only for morphophonemics fc«t 
also for syntax. 

Another limitation of the descriptivist lexicon 
we would like to pioint out follows as a consequence of one 
of the basic assumptions of the school. It is in the le'xicon 
that the relation between moaning and form should be estab- 
lished, The descriptivists spent their energy in establi- 
shing form without the aid of moaning, and this is reflected 
in the incomplete nature of their lexicon. It gives only 
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th<.' phonf-.mic and morphological structure of an item and 
equates its meaning \-jxth its grammatical function. There 
art. no semantic features to account for the meting of a 
word and its selection restrictions. A word being the 
meeting place of meaning and form, a very one-sided picture 
of the: word emerges from such handling. 
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CHAPTER III 

AHTHROPO LOGICAL LINGUIS TICS 


3.0. Introduction : 

In this chapter we will trace how semantics came to 
be formally accepted as an indispensable part of linguistic 
description. As we have seen in Chapter II the Post-Bloom- 
ficldian emphasis on ope rational ism required tlie total 
exclusion of all meaning from a descriptive analysis of 
language. And as we also noticed in the earlier chapter, 
this constraint led descriptivis ts into a lot of trouble, not 
the least of which was tliat it made their account of language 
cumbersome, uneconomical and incomplete. 

It has been widely recognized and accepted for many 
years now that if a description of language is to be at all 
efficient, semantics must necessarily form an important part 
of it. Tills belief however was nothing new in the history of 
linguistics, American Descriptive Linguistics, comprising 
mainly Post-Bloomf ioldians, was just an interlude in an 
otherwise continuous tradition which gave meaning its due 
place in the study of language. So much so that at one time 
the study of meaning was considered to be 'the main aim of 
linguistics (or philology, as it was then called). 

This was especially so' at the beginning of this 
century, and evidence is to be found in abundance in the 
works of B. Malinowski and J.R. Firth in England, and sapir 
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and Boas in America, We shall therefore begin this chapter 
by uxamining the tradition of Anthropological Linguistics as 
it was practised then on citlier side of the Atlantic? and 
trace its influence on linguistics as it is practised today, 
witii sx>ecial emphasis on the consequences of its theoretical 
assumptions for the lexicon, 

3.1. American Anthropological Linguistics: 

Franz Boas can justifiably be considered the instigator 
of anthropological linguistics for it xvas he who introduced 
the field approach in the study of native languages. He 
maintained that the semantic glosses provided by the natives 
tJiemsclvco to their vocabulary should form the material for 
study. And although tills may seem obvious in the present 
times, at that stage in the development of the discipline, it 
was something new and revolutionary. He establishec3 the 
tradition that the patterns of sounds, forms and meanings are 
to bo studied and described witliin the context of actual native 
usage. No preconceived standards were to be imposed since he 
pointed out that each language may be arbitrary in its class- 
ification from the point of view of anothc.-r. Each language 
tends to loxicalizo only those meanings and concepts that 
have significance for native speakers, or that have some 
direct bearing on their way of life etc. 

Boas' tradition was ably carried forward by Sapir 
in America itself and, as we shall presently see, the same 
conclusions were reached by Malinowski in England, These 
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antiirjpoloviis ts were interested in language solely because 
it providc’d a means to a clearer understanding of etiinological 
phenomena, and their valuable insights into the nature and 
structurt: of language were only a consequence of their primary 
aim of understanding different cultures. In fact, their 
contributions to linguistics can almost be said to have been 
mode in the nature of af tertfcwoughts. 

One important facet of language that was emphasised 

by Sapir, and which distinctly echoes Boas' views, was the 

reflection of the intercssts of a culture in the vocabulary 

of its language. (In fact, this and many other points first 

made and documented by Sapir have now become a part of the 

common parlance of linguistics), Ttiis has far-ranging 

implications, an important one being that language is rarely 

a purely referential organisation, i.e, a one-to-one corres-- 

pondence between a word and what it signifies is not often 

found, except in scientific jargons, Ttiis is because there 

is a close interplay between language and experience since 

language is usually learned in constant association with 

1 

actual contexts (Sapir 1933). This implies that a purely 
formal study of the patterns and structures of language is 
not sufficient to undc^rstand language, or to get an overall 
comprehensive picture of the communication code of a parti-- 
cular community. Each language, whether primitive or modem, 
con lay claim to formal completeness and a study of its 
graimnar is essential in as much as it shows how it structures 
its linguistic content Into coramunic able meaningful material. 
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But it is this content, tlic vocabulary o£ the language, and 
hov/ it is itself structured according to the needs of tiie 
community that interests us here. And Sapir, as far back as 
1933/had an important observation to make which is recognized 
even today: "Ihe fact tliat almost any word or phrase can be 
made to take on an infinite variety of meanings seems to 
indicate that in all language behaviour there are intertwined, 
in enormously complex patterns, isolable patterns of two 
distinct orders. Ibcse may bo roughly defined as patterns 
of reference and patterns of expression."' Later Katz and 
PrxJor came to a similar conclusion when they made’ their 
distinction betwe*en mit^nijui sind connotation . 

Anthropologists did not submit to the linguistic 
trend of rigorously avoiding all reference to meaning in 
their study of language, and since they were mainly interested 
in tile v-’cabulary of a language,, which was a reflection of 
culture, it was inevitable that meaning, context and experience 
should figure prominently in their discourses on the subject. 

Sapir points out tlV'.t it is not possible to under- 
st‘nd language as form alone, since language has a largely 
functional and symbolic nature, 'The content elements, the 
words, have far more to thcan than just their grammatical form. 
As he says in "Language and Enviroranont" (1912) there is an 
obvious difference between "words that are merely words, 
incapable of further analysis, and such words that are so 

evidently secondary in formation as to yield analysis to 

3 '' 

even superficial reflection," i.e,, he laid the foundation 



on v/hich later linguists and anthropologists built, in this 
canu the notion that v;ortls are analysablc entities, that they 
package or raore elementary concepts or semantic units. 

And ttie combination of tlieso units follows patterns that 
seem to be shared by different languavgcs to some extent- 

Sapir (1933): "A. typ- of influence ^^?hlch is neither 
exactly one of vocabulary nor of linguistic form, in the 
ordinary sense of the word ... is that of meaning pattern. 

1 1 is a rt;markablc fact of modem European culture, for instance, 
tliat while the actual terms used for certain ideas may vary 
enormously from language to language, the range of signifi- 
cance of those oquivelont terms tends to b- very similar, so 
that to a large extent the vocabulary of one language tends 

to be a psychological and cultural translation of the vocab- 

4 

ulary of another.” It is tiiis property of languages that 
makes translations possible. As an example he cites the 
interesting parallelism in nomenclature: between some kinship 
tentis of English, French and German, The terms 'mother-in- 
law', •bcllcHmere* and 'Schwiegermutter” may not be equivalent 
in literal meaning but they are patterned in the same manner 
and r..£cr to a common relationship. Thus ‘mothcr-in-'law' 
and ‘father-in-law' are paralleled by ‘belle-mere* and 
*beau-pcrc* in French and •Schwiegermutter* and 'Schwiegor- 
water* in Genman, We shall have more to say about kinship 
terms and the significance of their study for linguistics 
later in this chapter. What Sapir probably wished to point 
out hero, apart fmm the linguistic parallelism of the terms. 
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war. that the same relationship^ the same semantic concept, 
was culturally si^jnificant in all three sp<--ech communities, 
since tJic respective languarics felt the need to lexicalise it, 
Sapir's notion of patterning in language was not 
defined solely by means r£ tlie distributional classification 
of elements lout also on the way different elements are used in 
th." language i*c, use^ meaning, function playtjd an important 
role in establishing and describing pattcjrns. For tixantpie, in 
his study of grading terms (1944) he points out that many 
grading terms like good , near "color the judgement with their 
latent effect of approval or disapproval,"' 

In this manner, from his analysis of the total meanings 
which arc c'xpresscd in each word, Sapir isolates various 
factors of meaning — a technique which proved valuable in 
later years as a motiiod of semantic analysis. 

Before we pass on to discuss the British tradition 
we should like- to briefly mcintion anotlier observation of 
r>apir«s that has Important implications for what has come to 
be known as the open-ended nature of tlie lexicon, and the 
possibilities it holds out to extend itself by building upon 
material alreacJy available within it. 

Earlier wo pointed out tuat an essential character- 
istic of any language is its formal completeness i,e, the 
rules, the patterns, the forms it requires to generate its 
sontonco structures are all there. Hence the adequacy of a 
language docs not depend on its formal structure but on its 

ability to add to its content as and when the :need; arises, 

V' . \ ^ 



Dn its power to create items based on its static formal 
machinery . 
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Sapir (1933): "New cultural experiences frequently 
make it necessary to enlarge the resources of a language, but 
such enlargement is never an arbitrary addition to the 
materials and forms already present; it is merely a further 
application of principles already in use, and in many cases 
little more than a metaphorical extension of old terms and 

f, 

meanings . " ‘ 

We see then, that though Bloomfield was a follower 
of Sapir' s and adopted and developed many of the latter's 
insights about language, there is still an essential difference 
in their theoretical orientations, Sapir incorporated semantics 
into his work and was an ardent advocate of the process model; 
that is, he saw linguistic elements and the relations between 
them as being the result of processes in language. Yet 
Bloomfield's work, though it represents a later stage in this 
line of development, makes only a limited use of process ~ in 
the field of morphology ~ but otherwise presents a picture of 
linguistics as a classificatory and distributional science. 

But to be fair to Blocmfield, he did give some importance 
to the use of meaning in the study of language? although 
his followers, the proponents of the Descriptive School, 
attemptod to exclude meaning altogether from their work 
(c£, 2,3,1 ), 
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3,2. llic British Traditicns 

Malinowski was one of the fuw anthropologists of his 
time, and certainly the only one in Great Britain, to have an 
abiding interest in language itself. Also, his views and 
assumptions about language anc? his ’context of situation' 
theory of meaning, had an important influence on the formu- 
lation of Firth’s linguistic position. 

The theories of Malinowski and Firth, the 'London 
sch- ol of Linguistics* as it has Ixjcn dubbed ?oy Langendoen, 
can be siiown to have historical and theoretical connections 
with tJie tlicories of American linguists. Further, the study 
of kinship systems by antiiropalogists can be shown to have 
had important theoretical implications for the development 
of the methods of linguistic analysis, especially Malinowski's 
belief in the existence of universal abstract entities in 
antliropological theory which were generally expressed as rules 
for social conduct, but whose actual manifestations could 
take different f- rms in different societies. For when the 
antiiropologist works in this way he is working more or less 
parallel to the linguist. They arc both trying to build a 
structure with constituent units. We shall take up these 
Issues separately, 

3,2,1. Malinowski: 

Malinowski's only published linguistic description 
was his paper, ‘Classificatory Particles in the Language of 
Kiriwina' (1920), And throughout the paper Malinowski asserted 
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the nued for tlic develDpiicnt of a theory of semantics. He 
argued that without a sv:mantic theory of language a satis- 
factory graitunatical analysis is not possible. Formal criteria 
are not enough tr.’ provide a basis for grattraT\aticai analysis 
or even for classifying vroirJs. 

Speaking of classifying Kirivjinian v/ords into parts 
of s.Xiech he said in dealing with the grammatical 

character of the various forma tives wc had to keep their 
rncfaning constantly before us" (Malinowski 1920:78). 

Ttit. goals that Malinowski set for a semantic theory 
were, first, that it should provide a basis for tiie definition 
of grammatical categories and secondly, that it should have 
the ability to account for the particular grainmatical facts 
of a language in terms of the semantic context in which t]:i.e 
language was spoken. "Wlien defining the meaning and function 
of several of the formatives we had to make excursions into 
ethnography, descrilx: customs and state social conditions. " 
(Malinowski 1920:78) 

Malinowski later revised his views to some extent, 
but the emphasis on meaning and context remained. But since 
our me.in purpose here is not to review the works of Malinowski 
but to present his thoughts and theory of language with a 
view to tracing its influence on later developments in 
linguistic theory, we shall now present his later and 
modified views on language as set forth in "Ihe Problem of 
Meaning in Primitive Languages'' (1923), Most of Malinowski's 
ether work is of great importance to ethnographic theory 



but docs not have much of value to say abc;ut language. 

Here, according to Malinowski, language in its 
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primary function is "to be regarded as a mode of action, 
rather than as a countersign of thought." (1923:297). Further, 
"... it should lx. clear at once that conception of meaning 
^ an tained in an utterance is false and futile ... utter- • 
ances and situation arc bound up inextricably with each other 
and the context of situation is indispfmsable for tlie under- 
standing of words. Exactly as in the reality of spoken or 
written languages, a word without linguis tic c ontext is a 
mere figment and stands for nothing by itself, so in the 
reality of a spoken living tongue the utterance has no 
me'aning except in the co ntext of s ituation " (1923:307), Thus, 
an utterance does not r»jc. ive its meaning from the concate- 
nation of the meanings expressed by the words comprising it 
but from its relation to 

^th'.; situational context in which it occurs. However, we must 
bv; careful to remember that Malinowski was not at all concerned 
to account for how native speakers themselves understood tlieir 
Language, but how -m outsider could translate and understand 
tlic! language. w*, are not very much concerned with this 
lues ti on oursi..lves, tnat what we wish to emphasize is that 
le gave a great deal of importance to meaning, and the 
insights ho had to offer about language had some influence 
m the work of linguists who came after him. 

Malinowski's work was full of contradictions and 
Inconsistencios however, and wo find that a number of times 
ais theoretical assertiDns do not match his practical analysis. 
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In a semantic analysis ::.f a Trsbriand s-^ntence ho showed that 
it passibl'.;. f^r a native spc:aker to learn the mv^anings of 
sentences in his language independently of their context of 
occurrence and he also showed how tiie meaning of the sentence 
could be arrived at in terms of the meanin g of lexical items. 

Wc noticed that at one point he denied thv.. assumption that 
the meaning of a lexical item is "contain.^d" in it, yet in 
the analysis of this sentence he explicitly r'-f..rred to the; 
nv aning of lexical iteias. hut tlao inconsistencies do not 
obscure the true insights h<. had concerning the meanings of 
W''rds and utterances. 

For instance^ he said that the meaning of \TOrd.s is 

not given by the physical properties of their referents, but 

8 

by tli'.ir function. But he pushed this insight to the extreme 
and this led to undesirable consequences: "A word means to 
a native speaker the prop-r use of the tiling for which it 
stands .... A word is used x-zhun it can produce an action and 
not to d»..scrilx, still less to translate thoughts” (1923: 

322). 

He insisted that all words and utterances are 
functionally defined, and tliat meanings are learned only by 
active experience and never by explanation or paraphrase 
(Langendocn 1968:22). Possibly it was this that led to his 
con text' of -situation theory ~ and we shall show what impossible 
consequences this theory led when we discuss Firth. 

But underlying this extreme stand is the relevant 
I ; observation that for a speaker to be able to formulate certain 
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concepts in his mind, and to be able to express them in words, 
he requires certain appropriate experience of the word. This 
has however been undermined by his insistence that the relate 
ionship between the physical experience and the derived 
concept was a direct^ onc-to-ono relationship i.e. he took an 
essentially behaviourist view of language acquisition. 

3.2*2k Firth: 

Firth adopted Malinowski's notion of 'context of 
situation* but in a form so modified that it shares very 
little with the original concept. Malinowski's other, more 
valuable insights seem to have been bypassed by linguists 
and anthropologists alike. 

Firth's main interest, however, was different from 
Malinowski's. Whereas the latter was an ethnographer forced 
into linguistics by the needs of his own subject. Firth was 
a linguist, deeply concerned with linguistic theory, and 
was forced into ethnography in order to achieve an adequate 
undci»tanding of language (R. Robins 1971). It is worth 
noting hero that both shared an interest in meaning since 
they boliovesd it. essential for an adequate study of language* 

Firth's context of situation was a more abstract 
affair than Malinowski's 'environmental reality*, and he 
maintained that all the factors which were involved in the 
understanding of an utterance and its components could be 
identified in situations and classified accordingly. But it 
is well known that ho provided Inadequate esiemplification of 

i. 
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Acco5:x3ing to Firth (1935), "the complete meaning of 
a word is always contextual, and no study of meaning apart 
from a complete context can be taken seriously". 

But context for him vjas a complicated affair, 
comprising several different levels. He split up meaning or 
function into a series of ccanponent 'functions*, each being 
defined as the use of some language form or element in 
relation to some context, i.e,, meaning is to be regarded as 
a complex of contextual relations, and phonetics, grattroar, 
lexicography and semantics each handles its own components of 
the complex in its appropriate context. Hence he has vfliat 
is called a 'phonological meaning* which is accounted for by 
the 'phonologiml* context and so on. Pirth further claimed 
that each utterance has its unique context of occurrence, and 
this led to the tosurd position that "the use of the word 

'meaning' is subject to the general rule that each word when 

10 

used into a new context is a new word" (Firth 1951). However 
in his actual linguistic analysis Firth made use of the identi- 
fiability of words apart from the contexts of occurrence — 
and this disparity between theory and practice, especially 
where meaning is concerned, can be traced at almost every 
stage in the development of linguistics. 

Hie theory is further rendered meaningless by the 
fact that Firth never showed how context could be analysed 
formally, in a way that would be relevant to sofnantics? arxl 
since utterances are normally meaningful apart from context, 
it should be possible to show that in a majority of cases. 
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context has nothing at all to cao with the semantic interpre™ 
tation of sentences uttered in it. 

Tlnere is another major discrepancy in the work of 

both Malinowski and Pirth. Both observed that given some 

utterance or word, it was generally possible to state contexts 
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in which they could appear (Firth 1935 and Malinowski 1923). 

'Ihis ability of language users to provide contexts to words 
and utterances ad lib, based on their prior knowledge of the 
meanings involved, runs totally counter to their assertion 
that contexts are required to provide s€3mantic interpretations. 
But it tells us something important about words and utterances: 
that it is possible to give them a semantic characterisation with- 
out resorting to extra- -linguistic domains. 

Although Firth's con text-of -situation theory does not 
hold much water, his idea of leaning by collocation' is 
noteworthy. This claims that the meaning of an utterance is 
partially determined by the cooccurrence potentialities of 
words which occur in it. This concept represents Firth's 
attempt to formalize his thesis that the meaning of words 
lies in their use (and by *usc' Pirth means occurrence in 
linguistic context). 

Roughly speaking, the notion means that if a word 
appears typically in the environment of other words, then 
that word takes on as part of its meaning its ability to 
occur in such environments. Same faults can be fourrf with 
this explanation, a main one being that this theory cannot 
take advantage of the regularities in language e.g, in the 


collocation ‘dark night', each word takes on as part o£ its 
meaning its ability to occur with the other, and this 
information will have to be repeated while characterizing 
either word in this particular combination. 

Possibly new information will have to be added to 'dark' in, 
say, 'dark complexion' or 'dark mood'. Ihc basic principle 
underlying this theory is sound, but the machinery for 
describing it is inelegant. Later tlioories rectified this 
fault by positing the notions of selection restrictions, 
complex symbols, projection rules etc, (cf. Chapters 4 and 5), 
Nor did tiiey maintain that each word in a new context is a 
now word — a tenet calculated to create chaos in the organ- 
ization of a lexicon. 

However the idea and the attempt to explain it are 
worthy of note, as is his central position that "the main 
concern of descriptive linguistics is to ms^e statements of 
meaning" ( Papers 1957:190). 

BosSi Malinowski and Firth in their explications of 
tdiQ notion 'context of situation' have have left much to be 
desired but what must not be lost sight of is that they were 
both attempting to face the problem of lexical meaning and 
its basis in the native speaker's intuitive knowledge of 
his language . 

It is true that it is a foesetting sin on the part 
of semantic theorists that they choose their illustrations 
frcm that part of the lexicon that easily fits their theory, 
e.g. certain kinship terms that arc easily characterized — 



and then assume that the rest v/ill follow. But a beginning 
has to be made scxnewhere — and the indisputable fact remains 
that our knowledge of the meanings of words is not a priori 
but is acquired by means of some sort of abstraction process 
from utterances heard in specific situations. 

Con text'-of -situation was an 'attempt to suggest what 
lies behind our knowledge of word meanings, and the failings 
of the model were mostly due to the confusion between the 
two notions — language meaning and language use. 

But even after making concessions for the pioneering 
ef forty the fact remained that Firth's theory fell short on 
precision and empirical adequacy not only on grounds of his 
‘context of situation' y but also on his definition of the 
term ‘significance' which he takes to mean acceptability at 
the highest level of analysis - in an actual context. That is, 
an utterance may be grammatical but if it is to be ’signifi- 
cant' y meaningful, it must have what he calls 'implication 
of utterance*. It is for this reason, because he cannot 
envisage such sentences as Sapir's "The farmer kills the 
duckling" ever being employed in some actual context of use 
that he describes them as "nonsense" (Lyons 1966:291). 

Hence, although Firth recognized the fact that 
situational correlations are an integral part of the descrip- 
tion of language, his insight lost its usefulness because of 
his rash claim that all utterances can be profitably "referred 
to typical participants in some generalized context of 
situation" (Firth 1957:226), 



Further, as Lyons (1966) argues. Firth's theory of 

semantics is incomplete because it has no provision for 

handling the relation of reference. And it is generally 

accepted by scmanticists that this relation which holds 

between expressions of a language and entities outside the 

language, is an integral part of a semantic theory, as are 

other meaning-relations like synonymy, antonyray etc. which 

are alike bypassed by Firth's theory. 

Hence, Firth "does not provide us with a complete 

theory of semantics, but rather with a theory of linguistic 

structure in which the term 'meaning* is given several 

different and peculiar interpretations" (Lyons 1966:300). 

Yet, in spite of the model not being sufficiently 

delimited to make any meaningful study within it possible, 

and inspite of its zany treatment of meaning, it had the much 

needed effect of making linguists aware of the necessity for 

13 

a careful study of the relationships involved in 'meaning* * 
And howuwr undeveloped its application was, it made the 
attempt to come to grips with the very basis of meaning 
relations — something which linguists had thus far been 
content to take for granted, 

Ihe semantic theories of these anthropologists and 
their attempts to account for how words acquired meaning show 
a distinct bent towards an explanatory theory of language, 
Ihat is, unlike Blocxnfield and* the Post-Bloomfieldians , they 
were not content to just describe and classify the observable 
structure of language in terms of distributional statements — 
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but also to account for how tliosc structures came into buing^ 
and how the interrelationships o£ different units of language 
contributed to their meaning. Such an approach had a signi- 
ficant if indirect effect on the study of lexical items and 
the characterisation of the structure of the lexicon of a 
language. It also showed up how one-sided and inadequate an 
analysis was when meaning was left out of reckoning as some- 
thing irrelevant and extraneous to linguistic science . 

Although the metiiods and theories of the anthropo- 
logists we have discussed were faulty and Inconsistent at 
times^ yet we find some clue in their work to the method of 
semantic analysis developed by Lounsbury (1956) and Goodenough 
(1956); a method that later, with some modifications, came 
to be widely accepted. Wo refer hero to the many analyses 
of kinship systems attempted by anthropological linguists. 

3.3, The Relevance of Kinship Studies: 

'Iho phenomenon of kinship plays an important role in 
the study of any culture, hence it seems reasonable that it 
should have boon singled out fv;r detailed study. And the 
growth of the technique of componential analysis has its 
roots in such studios, 'Ihe technique as such was not new in 
linguistic science, having been successfully applied to 
phonemic analysis by the Post-Bloomf ieldians . But its 
application to the material of semantics had not been 
attempted earlier. In fact, the endless kinship debates of 
anthropologists were one reason why linguists did not take 
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them up on it seriously (Ardenor 1971), just as tlio endless 
phoneme debates of the Pos t-Bloomfieldians iwere responsible 
for the alienation of anthropologists from linguistics. 

However the basic premise that both students of 
culture and of language implicitly posit as a starting point 
is the fact that language is easily the most autonomous, self- 
contained and consistent unit which is discernible within 
the totality of culture. Secondly, there is one body of 
phenomenon which they both indubitably share, that is, meaning. 
Here, we want to show the connection between the techniques 
for the analysis of meaning in linguistic anthropology, and 
the techniques for semantic analysis in linguistics proper. 

He feel it will be possible for us to do so since the field 
of semantics happms to bo of common interest to both. 

Anthropologists, however, were more concerned with 
achieving a greater understanding of the behaviour of the 
people of a particular linguistic community and the study 
of kinship was a fruitful moans of achieving this goal, ihe 
anthropologist uses semantic analysis of a society’s kinship 
terminology only as a tool for getting at the structure of 
the non -linguistic behaviour within the family and kindred 
in their society i.e. the system of discriminatory linguistic 
behaviour is then related to the system of discriminatory 
non»'linguistic behaviour (Lounsbury 1956). But the way they 
set about their analysis resembled the technique of compo- 
nential analysis — as applied earlier to jhonemic data. 
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Let us novj briefly examine the various means employed 
in studying the kinship phenomenon. 

Malinov^ski ' s treatment of kinship was not very satis- 
facto]::^'^ lor ’no disliked the systematic statement of theory; 
hence all his accounts of kinship are highly descriptive and 
rambling in nature and ai-e riddled tvitli psychological expla-na..- 
tions. Secondly, he very inadequately stressed the fact that 
kinship relations have to be seen as a system, witoin the 
framework of the total social structure. His main focus of 
study was tlie ’individual family', and he gave a descriptive 
presentati.on and explanation of kinship custom and behaviour — 
but his was not an analytical theori/, for he failcxl to under-- 
stand tJT.' classif icatory nature of kinship tcnainologiGs, that 
kinship terms designate jural xTClationships and groupings, not 
just certain emotional associations. 

But what Malinowski revealed even tiirough this inade- 
quate study was that "tlie deepest layers of conduct, feeling 
and social relationship arc manifested in custom and are 
111030'. foro accessible to scientific j.nqui3g/" (Meyer Fortes 1957). 

By pointing out die shortcoming.s of Malinov;ski ’ s 
kinship studiCvS, we have indirectly laid down some kind of 
ciritoria for an adequate study of kinship terminology. Later 
studies in tlie field have profited from Malinowski's faults 
and have treated kinship as an orrdered system within an 
overall social structure, one capable of being subjected to 
an aly tical s tudy . 
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Firth (1951) makes the olaservation, "In the analysis 
of vocabulary olcments It Ls important to group together those 
whidi form a scries. Such seroLes for example might be kinship 
terms, parts of the body, terms of orientation in time and 
space in short all lexrical Items which exhibit structure 

.... The attempt should be oade to construct complete series 
of those terms, as well as those which, according to linguistic 
or other criteria, fort a system." 

Tliat is, first and forenost, it is important to realize 
the fact that kinship terms £ onn a separate system in the 
lexicon of a language, and the structure of a system can always 
foe subjected to analyticcal study provided one has the appro- 
priate techniques at ono's di sioosal , Secondly, wc wish tx) 
point out that our purpose in cxainining kinship literature is 
not to trace the history of kinship studies, nor are we 
concerned with defining a theory of semantics. We just vhsh 
to show how the attempts to arrive at definitional meanings 
of kinship terms lad to the d<jveLopment of the technique of 
componential analysis. It is just that, as Goodenough stated 
(195G), "'The problem of determining what a linguistic form 
signifies is very well illustrated by kinship terms." 

Malinowski himself may well be surprised if we 
attribu ted tlie rudtmen tary beginnings of the technique of 
componuntiaL analysis (henceforth CA) to his studies on 
Trobriand kinship. He gave gentalogically based definitions 
to the native kin terms, positirg a primary meaning and an 
extended secondary meaning £or each term. (Leach (1957) has 
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attacked the genealogical basis of the definitions end has 
attempted to make the social status of the relationship the 
criterion for its definition. Lounsbury (1965) has very ably 
defended Malinowski's position but the debate does not 
concern us here), 

Ihe English glosses he gave to the kin terms represent 
his attempt to give some kind of objective meaning to them, to 
define tliem so tiiat both native speakers and outsiders would 
be able to place tine relationship. Malinowski makes the right 
assumptions in taking tlic individual family to be the nucleus 
of die kinship system; for in this way, without getting 
entangled witli the social function and status of each kin type, 
he was able to show that it is possible to define the me aning 
of a term independently. 

For example: according to Malinowski the term 'tama' 
means 'father* or 'mother's husband*, but its extended usage 
comes to ultimately cover all senior males of the clan, 'Ina' 
is glossed 'modier*, but its extended usages cover 'mother's 
sister' (MS) 'mother's brother's wife' (MBW) and ultimately 
moth;r's clanswomen, 

Ihus we see that Malinowski takes as the primary 
meaning the genealogically closest kin type from the class of 
those covered by the term, the others then being the extended 
referents, which are derived by means of whatever principles 
of semantic extension hold within the system, 

Lounsbury (1965) has supported Malinowski's imprecise 
statements and insights with regard to defining the vocabulary 



of kinship, by giving a formal analysis of tlac latter's data, 
stated in terms of semantic rules and meaning components. But 
it must be remembered that Malinovjski himself was no componon-- 
tial analyst. 

Having thus established the r-levance of kinship 
studies for the overall understanding and analysis of lexical 
systems, we will now look at some well-known examples of such 
studies and show how tiie technique of CA came to be formally 
articulated through them, 

3.3.1. Hoc TX- Clinique of CA : 

Wc have seen how the tradition of American descriptive 
linguistics had considerably narrowed down the scope of 
linguistics to only the observable formal properties of the 
language •code’, to tlie total exclusion of the context surr- 
ounding a linguistic event, and the message encoded in it* 

Both are however essential to a fuller study of language, and 
Lounsbury and Goodenough (1956} have atb-rapted to show the 
relationship tactvrcen tliem and linguistics by analysing the 
semantic problem of kinship terminology using techniques 
annlrjgous to tiirjse already devclojxjd in linguistics viz. 
componen tial analysis. 

Anthropologists assume thiat language is used in 
relating to the natural and social world, and as such it 
reflects the ftoatures of meaning contained in this viorW, But 
different languages might reflect different features or 
combinations of features depending on a people's world view. 



Lounsbury (1956) points out that tiio features may be 
reflected citlier ovc;rtly or covertly in a language, but that 
they are rccogniced and utilized by a language can be readily 
seen by tlio existence of contrasting fomis, the contrast being 
based on the pr-scncG or absence of a feature e.g. the male/ 
female contrast in nearly all kinship terms. 

Overt recognition of moaning features moans that they 
arc given phonemic iclunti ti..,s . 'Covert' categories, which do 
not emerge as such at th:, surface 1 .vel, but nonetheless play 
an operative role in distinguishing between the meanings of 
different forms, demand a different type of analysis. Louns- 
bury (19[)6) proposes to give them a special su}OTiorphcmic 
status as components — since the description of the coiv.pon .'n- 
tial structure of contrasting forms, whether or not the 
contrasts are phonemically marktrl, is an important aspect of 
linguistic analysis. He further ^demons trates hov; a direct 
semantic approach to componontial structure is possible, 
based on earlier, componential analyses of paradigmatic sets 
of affixed morphemes. 

Piionusnics had also mad-.,, available to linguists two 
ways of defining any class or system: either by naming t!ie 
members of a class e.g. all the allophones of a given phoneme, 
or by stating the defining features of the class, the 
neci^ssary and sufficient conditions for membership in that 
class e.g. the distinctive phonetic features which are shared 
by a class of phones, Goodenough and Lounsbury merely 
extended and developed tliis technique so that it could be 
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used in the analysis o£ semantic systems. They chose the 
area o£ kinship as their example because it is an obviously 
structured system within which the demonstration o£ a compo- 
nential analysis can be rendered in a readily comprehensible 
and meaningful manner. 

Both follow^^d a similar methodology in their analysis 
of Pawnee and Truk kinship systems respectively. After 
identifying the data tiey proceeded to define the relationships 
by asking questions like — what must I know about A in order 
to know that A is 3‘s cousin? (or father, or uncle or whatever), 
thus segmenting the semantic field and identifying the members 
of the class, Ihe next step was to derive from these dof initions- 
by~naming, tht, distinctive semantic features constituting these 
definitions, so that the underlying structural principles are 
revealed. In this case, these principles could be constituted 
by the categories of relationship x-jhich underlie the many 
individual relationships; categories like sex of ego, sex of 
kinsman, differences of generation, lineal and collateral 
kinsmen etc, (Kroeber 1909). By scrutinising the data of a 
particular kin system, the categories underlying it can btj 
established e.g, the group of kin types MB, MMSs, MMB, 

Ml#lSds and a couple more in Paxmee (Lounsbury 1956:171) 
fall under tii.- class ‘uncle'. It is seen that ego can trace 
this particular relationship entirely through females i.e. 
they are his uterine kinsmen and hence uterine vs. nonuterine 
consanguinity is one of the dimensions along which kinship 
is determined in Paxmee. Lounsbury (1956) shows how all these 
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various relationships which fall under the class 'uncle' can 
be defined by the simple formula: male -- uterine - kinsman - 
of ascending generation. These then are the underlying 
distinctive components in tliis case. 

In extending tlie technique to more general vocabulary 
Chafe (1S>65 :29) has described one way of determining v;hether 

] 5 

a moaning is elemental ' " or complex vis. by comparing partially 

identical utterances. For oxample^ compare 'my cat' X'Jith 

0 

• tiled r cat'. Iho units 'my' and 'their* ar... isolated, but 
tl'iey arc not udomental because the comparison of Vay' with 
'our' yi-:ld.s the units si ngula r and plural , while: a further 
comparison of 'our' with ' they' yields 1st person and 3rd 
pc.r so n. 'HiuG 'my* is a complex unit composed of 1st person 
singular while 'their' is comjxssed of 3rd pc.rson and 
p lural . A similar technique is followed by Bendix (1966) who 
believes tliat entry into the continuous semantic system can 
be gained at any arbitrary point. He, too, extracts components 
from oppositions j.n the step-by-step procedure of successive 
isolations of <liffori-nt segments or dimensions of the larger 
stnacturc. Delimitation of lexical domain is not considered 
a nec^.ssari'' first step. 

From all these studies of semantic and lexical 
stracture, it emerges tJaat far from being a random patchwork 
of information, the lexicon is a highly structured component 
whoso underlying structural principles not only reflect the 
nature of a culture, but a.lso the processes of learning, 
generalization, concept formation and perception (Lounsbury 
1965 :162 ) , 



3.4. Implications of CA for Semantic Ihoory and the Lexicon: 

Ihe technique of CA then/ first used by H 1--: 1ms lev 
and Jakobson in the analysis of linguistic forms, had until 
recently been vjithhold from the lexicon. We have now seen 
that it was succt;ssfully employed by antlnropologis ts for the 
semantic analysis of highly structured domains of the voca- 
bulary, like kinship. 

During the structural era and early transformational 
era, semantics was regarded as suspect, and was meticulously 
omitted from all linguistic descriptions. But such theories 
were ratlier lop-siclod in tiieir emphasis and could achieve only 
observational adequacy. The development of CA made formal 
analysis of tfie s>.manticG of a word possible and gave linguistic 
tlieory a great measure of explanatory value. It enabled the 
semantic anadyst to understand what criteria speakers of a 
language use to decide wha.t term to use for a particular 
combination of concepts. As Goodenough (1956:196) put it: 

'"Ihe semantic analyst aims to find the conceptual units out 
of which the meanings of linguistic utterances are built.” 

m 

Thu domain of semantics, the whole range of tlie 
meanings of items and utterances is so vast, that it becomes 
unwiuldy to conduct any form of analysis within it, unless 
some delimitation is imposed upon the material. '‘Ihe paradi- 
gmatic approach to meaning using CA makes such study possible, 
since tiicn the scope of the data is defined and it aims only 
at providing a minimal definition for a linguistic item — 
characterizing it uniquely in terms of its conceptual contents 



The asp-ct of moaning it duals v/itli is signification as 
distinct from connotation where the "signification of a 
linguistic form is coraposi^d of those abstracted contextual 
elements vjith which it is fre^qucntly but less than perfectly 
associated. 'Ihese have definitive value. Significata are 
prerequisites while connotate are probabilities and possibi- 
lities" (Goodenough 1956). 

dhe application of C*t to the lexicon has led to greater 
understanding of the nature of tiie lexicon, its content and 
its stmeture. In being able to define worc.ls in terms of 
their semantic comoonen ts , we can account for th^^ir syntactic 
behaviour, describe formally how different worths get classified 
into subsets by virtue of sharing some component (semantic 
field), and how somu worls arc defined in semantic oppositions 
with otliers (c£. 3.3.1 and 3.4,3). dliat is, different typers 
of relations holding among lexical items can be formally 
accounted for. 

Ihe possibilities of tlie method of CA have been 
explored in greater doptii in rv;Cv;nt years and the method has 
been e‘xb'.'nd(;d to areas in tlie lexicon other than those which 
form natural subsets, since tliese are not representative of 
the more loosely structured general lexicon, Bendix (1966) 
for one, has shown that tlie method can be successfully 
applied to less obviously structured lexical domains. His 
analysis of a set of verbs in English, Hindi and Japanese not 
only illustrates the adequacy of the method but has greater 
implications for linguistic theory, in that some of the 



semantic components isolated have been employed Cross- 
lin guistically for ixtrposGS of translation. Also, tha study 
has shown that it is possible for all three languages to 
formulate definitions of the selected lexical items in terms 
of different combinations of a small number of very basic 
semantic units. Thus anotlier important implication of the 
Ch of meaning is that the basic unit of semantic description 
is not the word, but a function, function being defined as a 
minimal component of meaning that is used in relation to a 
con tox t, 

3.4.1, Semantic Tests and c;\: 

’AHicn making statv-m^nts about meaning in various 
languages, linguists have often found it iiv'cessary to verify 
tiieir analyses by cross-checking it against native speakers' 
intuitions about their own language. Even while investigating 
one's own native language it is better to consult the intui- 
tions of native speakers other than oneself, to minimize the 
risk of coming up witl-i an analysis of one's o\^m ideolect, 

' 111 ; practice of using semantic tests is meant to fulfil this 
ncmkl . But semantic tests, as Leech (1970:343) explains, 
should not lx. regarded as a means of discovering facts and 
analyses, lout ratlrier as a means of testing hypotheses. For 
a discovery procedure would mean, strictly, a procedure for 
deriving a linguistic analysis direct from data, a task 
gv.norally held by lincjuists to be highly impractical 
(Chomsky 1957:51-3). But using tests as a means of 
confirming or disproving hypotheses set up within the context 



of a theory is an accepted procedure of scientific investi- 
gation. Ihe use nf semantic tests in linguistic investigations 
can therefore be valuable only v;hen used in tlie latter capacity, 
and it is this approach Leech takes in setting up his theory 
of semantic testing (Leech 1970). 

Bendix (1966) has also made a valuable contribution 
in tiiis field, though his x-iork is experimental and he has 
administered semantic tests to speakers in an attempt to 
arrive at the ' componential* definitions of a set of verbs. 

His work has been criticized by Ariel (1967) and Leech (1970) 
on grounds of its lack of clarity about testing theory, and 
its apparent tendency to regart;. tests as discovery procedures, 
used "to find the meaning of forms" (Bendix 1966:18). But 
tlie latter criticism is undeserved, since his tests may be 
seen as an exan'iple o£ vj^hat Leech (1970:350 fn 6) calls 
'field methods* ~ an iterative application of tests in the 
'hypotliGsis-testing' sense, Tliat is, on the basis of limited 
data, the linguist forms a generalization, based on either 
guesswork or his own intuition, v/hich he tests by scrutinizing 
L'urtiKir data. This might lead him to make further predictions 
which in turn are chiockf.d against further data. 

lliis is what Bendix means vthen he claims (1966:9) 
that his experiments demonstrate how tests may be used to 
yield tlie dat a v;hich his definitions are meant to account for. 
Itius his tests arc sp<iCi£icaily designed to multiply the data 
on which a model can be built, although the choice of initial 
data is based on intuitive grasp of contrast which the test 



factually confirms c.g. the. choice of ‘give' and 'lend' to bo 
placed in syntagraatic contrast in "he didn't give it to me, 
he lent i t to me . " 

Thus both Bv;ndix (1966) and Leech (1970) regard 
semantic tests as procedures for confirming hypotheses. And 
the kind of tests they have used in their experiments are based 
on tlie supposition that cognitive meaning can be studied in 
isolation from connotativc raeaning — which is why it is 
possible to arrive at a miniraal definition of an item in 
terms .of its semantic components. 

Tne procedure Bendix follov/s starts by administering 
interpretation tests of an exploratory nature in order to 
identify tlic comtxjnen t/s which distinguish the meanings of 
the forn\3 contrasted. The identified features are then used 
in ranking.. tests, but-tests etc. whose purpose is to unambi- 
guously C2stablish the status of tlic foaturt. being tested, 
either as critcrial or associative, i.c. the hypothesized 
components are tested wibi more rigorous multiple choice 
tes ts , 

Example I . Tlic tost pair; 

1. he's locjt his watch, but he knows whc,:rc it is. 

2. lit. *3 lost hi.e xi/atch, but he doesn't know wh.-re 

it is. 

Though both are difficult to interpret, (1) is 
preferable because it doeS not n..gate the inherent meaning 
of 'lost', whereas (2) is a self., contradictory sentence 
because a critcrial component ( not knowing/not intentional 



which is b'-ing tostcd by this but-tcst) is n'-gatw'd (B.-.ndix 
1 966 :2.3 ) , 

E xampl.- II . Lcuch (1970:359) devised a test to determine; 
whether 'die item ‘fric:nd' def initionally imrilies a symmetrical 
relationship. But only a Vv.,ry small percentagv,. of informants 
were of the opinion that if Kenneth is my friend is true, 

I am Kennv j th’s friend else- has to he true. This led the 
investigator tc; conclude that symme tricity is not a component 
of the semantic description of 'friend', but is only an 
incidental fact sometimes associated with the meaning, 

'Ih,se tests, though yo.t of limited application, 
provide operational criteria for determining the actual 
mcjaningrs of lexical ituas and for identifying the semantic 
comjDonen ts of these nu^aningr. . 53ut the b.rm 'operational' must 
not mislead one into regareJing them as discovery ■ procedures . 

'Ihe use of this technique of CA in the semantic 
descriptions of languages can bo identified even in those 
theories v/hidi do not use CIx directly. This is probably so 
becausv. tine value of any formal analysis is indisputable since 
sudi analyses are verifiable and can be subjected to precise 
criticism. Besides, formal semantic anal:y%is not only 
addrcisses itself to finding out why certain phenomena exhibit 
regularity, but is also able to explain and demonstrate 
semantic regularities. It is for these reasons it has proved 
so useful in both linguistics and anthropology. 

It is often claimed tliat CA made its way from 
anthropology to linguistics, but for a long time now a close 



conn*!Ction has bucn recognized between language and other 
aspcctn or culture like cognitio'n and perception. Boas in 
1911 suggested that an appreciation of the internal form of 
language was a proper first step in the study of folk psych-* 
ology. It was this insight, coupled witli tlic me tiiodo logical 
rigour of descriptive linguistics which led to the development 
of CA and its use in anthropology, in the study of kinship 
terminologies. Because of the Bloomf ioldian taboo on the 
study of meaning, the method was not widely used in linguistics 
until tlio advent of 'IG, and even then its full scope xv'as not 
utilized. But as have seen people like Bendix (1966), 

Chafe (1965, 1970), Lc.>.;ch (1970), and to some extent Lyons 
(1963, 1977) in his notion of structural semantics (cf. 3.4,2), 
recognist;d tlie potentialities of CA and used it for the 
analysis of the more loosely structured areas of tlie lexicon. 

In this way, it v;ould be true to say that the 
theoretical and me thodoiogical roots of CA lie in descriptive 
linguistics, tliough its actual development and growth took 
place in the field of an tJsro oology . It returned to linguistics 
proper in thv; sixtites as an enriched and fully-fledged 
technhiuc semantic analysis, and TC indirectly made 
extensive use of its principle's in both syntax and the 
characterization of It.xical entries in the lexicon. 

3.4,2. Relation of CA to Structural Semantics: 

In so far as the actual practice and methodology of 
CA is concerned, it is possible to relate it to John Lyons' 



notions of ‘structural semantics' and 'semantic field'. We 
wish to include I.yons in our discussion because, first, in 
his earlier work he made use of Firthian notions of semantics 
and also drew on Chomsky's c^-^ncrativo linguistic theory, food 
secondly, bi.;cause his v;orle represents tlie most original 
contribution to semantic theory to come out of British 
Linguistics since Ogden and Richards. 

Let us first clarify vj'hat is meant when Lyons speaks 
of structural semantics. Hie principles of structuralism as 
they arc comiaonly known in Europe stem from the Saussurean 
notion of structuralism and arc basically compatible with 
Chomskyan gen...rative grammar, especially v/hen it is combined, 
as Lyons clai.avjfl, "I'/ltli functionalism and universalism. " The 
term (as it v^as used in thvj last chapt^^r) has acquired a much 
different and narrowt-x sense in tlie United States, v^here it 
tends to bc’ employed witii reforvjnco to the theoretical and 
methodological tenets of the Pos t-Bloomf ieldians. In fact, 
for the Pos t-31oomf ieldians the terra 'structural semantics' 
would have been almos t a con triad iction in terms, since they 
believed in excluding semantics from linguistics at all costs. 
The Saussurean structuralists held no such belief, and it is 
in tlreir s-ense of 'structuralism' tli at Lyons uses the term 
when discussing 'structural semantics', 

Tlie central thesis of this concept, which makes it 
very relevant tr.' ca, is that every language is a unique 
relational structure or system, and the units which we 
identify or postulate as theoretical constructs, in analysing 



a sentenco (sounds, vjorcls, nuanings ) derive both their essence 
and existence from their relationships with other units in 
tile samvi languagi. system. And these units are but points in 
a system or nctv;r,irk of relations, and have no prior or 
indepi.eidcnt existence (Lyons 1977s231-2). 

Keeping th-se principles in mind wo find that the 
componential analysis approach to semantics is structural in 
the paradigmatic sense of tlie word, Hie meanings of the 
forms in a given language are presented as standing in 
opposition to one another vjithin idle system of the language, 
and they are distinguished by discrete semantic components, 
which act as distinctive features (as in phonology xdien 
characte rising a phoneme). V/e can infer this from ttie earlier 
discussion. Ihe componential semantic analysis of natural 
subsets of lexical items, like kinship terms, has shown a 
structural approach in the paradigmatic sense — and has 
extracted adequate minimal definitions from the mutual 
opposition of the items in the subset. And those definitions 
consist of shnio.'d or contrasting features or componvmts 
which distinctly charactorisu tdie wor'l . 

Word.'i, utterances are so rich in moaning, and so 
many factors contribute to giving tliem ti’ic.ir range of 
rofere’na;; (context of situation, culture, environment, 
personal history of speahor etc.) that any formal study of 
their meaning \n\ild be rendered effectively impossible, 
unless some limits are imposed upon the material, OA aims 
to just minimally define a word, so that it can be 
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distinguished from all other words, and its lexical meaning 
can be established. (Tnis seems to have been the procedure 
followed by standard die ti-'-'narios dovri the years, although 
they were not £:. llov;ing a id.-iriiially analytical niotliccl, i.e. 

CA could be Ir oked upon as a f orsnalisation of insights that 
have existed sin a'* no one knaves when), once vjords are analysed 
into coraponents it becomes possible to- determine v^hich words 
share a coiaponen t/r: -- o,nd these arc then classed into a group, 
technically ichown as a (i.yons 1977). iTie 

field tlie.-.iry as it has corao to be known, has mostly been 
concerned ^^rith leirical structure, ‘•''Ut lexical structure, it 
must be remembered, is but one part of semantic structure. 

Ihvre are tT\7ri important dimensiens of lexical 

structure — the paracUgmatio and the syntagma tic. And though 

initially th'-'y app(>arcd t'-^ bo in conflict, it has since been 

realized that -Idiey are actually complementary in nature as 

Lyons has shown in his discussion of tlie x/orks of I'rier and 

PorKig. 1110 syntaginatic dimension of lexical structure is 

11 

rcminisc'.'n t -jf Firtli’s noti^'n of meaning by collocation.’ 

Col location-ally restricted Icixomcjs are syn tagmatieally related 
by means an essential la-n'ming relation. 'Tliis could mean 
aitiier tliat 'ono lexeme is bound to '-ccur xvith tlie other 
(c£. 3.1,3); or the sense of one is coinpulsorily associated 
in the mcaninc' of the ohh';r. In cases of tlie latter ki^id of 
collocations, the sense of the syntagra is said to be encap- 
sulated in the related lexeme. For example, the sense of 
'with the; foot' is encapsulated in the lexeme 'kick', although 



the two ere used simultaneously in a syntagm like 'she kicker] 
him hard with h<:. r f ~ot' . It is easy to see hoxv’ an analysis 
of this kind of syntagmatic relation resembles the technique 
of CA, since 'ivith tV)o foot* is a criterial component of the 
meaning of 'kick*. You cannot have *"She' kicked him x-zith 
her hand/nead/knee" etc* (•These syntagmatic relations x-zere 
X'j’hat pas t' -Bloomf icldians had referred to as selection 
restrictions ) . 

As Lyons points :.ut, structuralism has frequently been 
associated functionalisra in 20tl-i contury linguistics, 

and tlio earlier discussion in this chapter provides some 
c vidence :ri: this. 3y functionalism is meant the view that 
tix'! Gtrucbjrc •-£ (:ve3:y language system is determined by the 
particular functions it has to perform. For the sake of 
consistency wc will illustrate this by tlio use of the conce- 
ptual field of kinship terminology. 

It is safe to assume that kinship is a 

universal phenomenon, and that the semantic field of different 
ty'“>en -’f relations among individuals is common to all 
cultur<3S, 'ih-Dugh it may vary in range and scop.-! according 
to different social customs etc. , kinship itself is just a 
continuum of meaning which is delimited into smaller units 
by diffc.rent languages according to their cultural and social 
needs. And it is these differences in needs and -tutlook 
that account for the different lexical structures in 
different languagi-/ systems; for different languages give 
structure to or articulate the continuum by lexicalizing 
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certain conceptual distinctions, thus giving lexical recog- 
nition to greater or less areas v;ithin it. For cxanplc, in 


Englis: 

h tile Ic 

xical 
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terns 

' n ephew ' 

and 
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case*. 

0 r to 

t 

ak’-i 

another e 

xanpl 

, til.:, items ' 

'uncle' 


and 'aunt' as tiicy are used in English vjould scorn to native 
spealcers of Kindi to bt; highly generalised terras covering a 
wide area of kinship semantics v;hich according trs tiicm needs 
to be, and can bo, furtiier specified; witn^..ss the many terms 
in Hindi that would account for the many relationships subsumed 
under 'uncle' and 'aunt' in English: 

' m ama ' — in o ti ic r ' s bro tine r 


'chacha' — fatiior's younger brother 

'tau' — fatlier's older brother 

'mausa' — mother's sister's husband 

And for ‘aunt* : 


'marni* — mo tiler's brother's wife 

'chachi* — Eatlier's younger bro tlic.-r' s wife 

•tai* — ” fa tiler's r.idcr brother's wife 

'mausi* — motiier's sister, 

Ttieso relationships arc tiie one's following from the immediate 
family of ego, 'Hicrc are yet otliurs which in English would 
normally be subsumed under 'uncle' and 'aunt'. 

Thus we SCO tliat, considered as a continuum, tiie 
substance of kinship is a conceptual area. It can be said 
to be a conceptual or semantic field by virtue of its 
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structural Drgr.'-il.sation by particular language, systorns^ and 
tiu scut Df lexemes in any on-., languag;:; .sys tcra vlnich covers 
the so'jinantic field and gives structure, to it is then a 
lexical field. 

3.4.3„ Tlie Status of Ch in AntnroDological Lincuistics 

and in TC : 

CA., then, is an imioortant technique of lexical 
analysis; but, though most linguis'tic th-.iories made use of 
it at noiaci level or tlie ortlier, tlie amount of recognition 
<acc:»rt3cd t ■ Ck in thc,s-e i-iicorics varied considerably. In this 
scctioni wc will briefly compare the status of CA in an thro-- 
pDlogical linguisticn and in transformational grammar (TC), 

.1: ,r tlie latter tiiv.ory will be discussed in tlie next 

chapter^ it vjill be useful her;, to sue xdiy CA was able to 
play only a limited role in its lexical description, although 
it v;as tlirough TC that CA gained formal entry into linguistics 
proper. 

TLie: admitted aim .of TC th'iory is to simulate psycho-- 

1 'jcgicriil omiity, but in practic.i, die model cannot rise 

ab'i'vc its a .:l£-impose'd constraints x^?hich havcj lr.,d it to make 

C' rtain unnatural assumptions about the natu.re language. 

(.'HI., such is that i-.hu lexicon is considered o. random set of 

items; nay evidence pointing to possible -structure in the 

lexicon is citiicir shunted into performance or "psychologically 

unreal" redundancy rules are formulated to incorporate it in 

the theory. Tlio possible usefulness of CA in this regard is 
13 

not cjxplercd. ' But CA was made use of to the extent that 
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it was relevant for describing syntax, Katz and Fedor (1963) 
and Bendix (1966) etc, had shivm hov; lexical cn tries , regard- 
less of their membership in a tightly defined set, could be 
characterized in terms ;>£ components or 'features'. And the 
feature device was useful for "iG bccctus-'^ it enabled the 
generation of graimnaticel sequences of lexical items by 
providing a means for describing the collocability of certain 
words . 

Chafe (1965) had anticipated the usefulness of CA 
to syntax wh’..n he -ptoposod that "if the manifestation of each 
unit is thought of as an infinite class consisting of all the 
tokens of the unit in questiDn, then tiie manifestation of a 
ccmplcx unit can bo thought of as tiic product of the manifes- 
tations of its Constituent units. It is important to realize 
that it ic tiio product and not tic sum of these manifestations" 
(Chafe 1965 :32-33). For example;, in tine collocation ‘black 
cat', not all the points in experiential space v/hich fall 
witiiin the total manifestation of ‘black' are included, but 
only those which fall within the manift.:S tation of cat' , 
also, i,‘-, if two units art to be; meaningfully juxtaposed 
ti'i.ir compo.r-nts should be compatible, 

•Hi.. f'-aturc-G selected by T3 were thos. vJhich were 

utilized in syntax. Also, certain syntactic properties were . 

incorporated in tli.,. re prtisen tation of wordnacanings e.g. the 

19 

syntactically indexed arguments of a relational verb like 
'lend' as in X lends Z to Y : — X HAVE Z and not 2 IS OF Y 
and X CAUSE (Y HAVE 2) and not 2 CH.AYGE ID (2 IS OF Y) 


(Bierwisch 1970:176). 
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underlying feature represontatinn rf an item pl-ays an important 
role in predicting its syntactic behaviour. 

Pdso the erdcring of the argumonts is unique since 
any change of order would incur loss of grammaticality and 
meaningfuInviSS. ■ ' 

e.g. * The doll loves the girl 
Y )' 

instead of loves Y tvhere Y is not nocc.>ssarily animate. 

Hence w-. see that botii undc.rlying structure and 
surface. ,oystv.'i.i are explainable in terms of 'components' 

(cf. CI)iaT)te,i: 4 i:;;.r linil tati-o-ins of iG ). 

In iG, then, Ch is used merv:ly as a heuristic device 
and the ciritcria used for judging -and evaluating its efficacy 
arc just these which are used f:r judging tlie adequacy d£ the 
tlTieory itself in the light •..■i its goals. As such, its only 
usefulness livjs in ior die ting syntactic behaviour s;nd in 
par. ticip"' ting in a simnl is tic kind of semantic inter- 

pretation. 11-". tlT. ry dr:.<;s haive th;.: wider goals of psycho*- 
l'-'r;icnl real 1 tv, xplano tory aduquacy etc., but the failure 
of CA in th.l.s regard is the failure of tii*’ tlieory as a ijliolci. 

In an til rsipo logical linguistics CA was expressly a 
technique of semantic analysi.s and was evaluated on the basis 
of psychological validity. Its aim was to discover the 
definitional or intentional meanings of terms fo r their 
n ative user s i,e . CA was supposed to make statements about 



concepts in tlie natives cognitive v/orld", (Wallace 1965 :229 ) 
by using systematic, reliable techniques. 'Ihe claim of 
psychological validity can only be substantiated if the 
results of CA are shown to be objective descriptions of an 
information process in v;hich syrabols received by the speaker 
are related predictably to symbols produced by the speaker, 
■'jallace (1965) has shown ho^^7 the results of CA can be 
empirically verified (and as vie have seen, B€ndix(1966) and 
Leech (1970) also formulated semantic tests for the same 
puriODse, but keeping general vocabulary in mind and not just 
terminological sets ) . 

Wallace (19G5) correctly points out that termino*- 
logical usage can be predicted adequately by several models, 
not all of which may be psychologically real, hence prediction 
of usage cannot be used as a relevant criterion for judging 
the psychological validity of a model. 'The question is how 
a native speaker decides oxi a particular term for a particular 
object, and hence tine tests should be devised to elicit this 
infomation from a sneaker, Wallace identifies three stages 
in this .'roo.’f'Iur'.) of the first two have direct bearing 

on the issue: (1) tl^e si':lecti.on of sufficient relevant 
informati.on about the ref'^’ronce object, (2) tb 2 organising 
of tlie data so as tc d€;fine the class of the object, and 
(3) choice of appropriate term. 

'Iho use of tests for eliciting information about the 
first t^\?o stages would reveal that there are some dimensions 
of information and logical operations within tine domain under 


and o th a r s \'fa i ch 


inves tigaticn which 'die speaker cannot use, 
he does use to decide upon the tena. In tliis way, tlie 
reasoning process underlying the selection and use of terms 
can be determined. This criterion for judging its structural 
and psychological validity is embodied in i±ie technique and 
assumptions of CA. 

But tlic TG criteria for judging the validity of CA 
are purely utilitarian. The features it posits are not 
isolated on any naturally principled grounds but only those 
dictated by tlic requirements of syntax, sin a:- prediction of 
grammatical strings is its criterion of success, Psycholo-- 
gical validity can be considered the least of its criteria 
for judging the validity of any tcchniquo, especially where 
semantic analysis and the lexicon are concerned. 

'liiat is, mere prediction of an event, vdiat Wallace 

20 

temis ‘structural validity’ is not enough, A successful 
theory must be able to also replicate the psychological process 
by Vi'hich a huarcir arrives at a decision regarding a referent. 
Only such a f-Jieory would be, said to have psychological 
valifUty, sine,.; it approximates the cognitive world of the . 
speaker. 

3,5. Conclusion: 

'Tile .foregoing discussion is an attempt to trace the 
varying- degrees of importance assigned to meaning in lingu-- 
istics, and the development of techniques of semantic analysis 
since they have direct bearing on tlie understanding and 



characterising of tlie lexicons of languages. Ihs tradition 
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consequonc.:-. of tl'ic shortcomings of 'IGG. But, as vo't. shall try 
to bring out in 'tloc r^.st the vjork, GS represents a meeting 
point of txno different strands of development, one directly 
traceable to an tliropological linguistics; the other taking ^ 
more-' devious route i.e. Sanir's notion of 'Process' giving 
rise to tlie T tom-and -Process trend of Bloornf it;ldian linguistics, 
which can I;*.: shown to bn tlje aricostor of 'JX.3G. Generative 
semantics ha:: madcj use of the transformational framework of 
TGG and made it op-rate on a semantic base “ to gi. .nc.-rate a 
more adequate description of language. 



accordc-nce traditional gra'nmar, one which lent it grea’tor 

scope to achieve its goals. 

tie v;ill begin this chapter 'lith a discussion of the 
metatlieorctical issues involved in a TCG, since such a back- 
ground is essential to bring out the significance of the 
issues that will be discussed, later in relation to the lexicon. 

4.1, Me t athe d re tic al Issue s ^ 

Taxonomic linguis ts had a very impoverished conception 
of toe nature of language, regarding it merely as a form of 
behaviour. It is so, true enough, but an understanding of it 
cannot be achiijvod by analysing it as behaviour alone. Tbe 
behaviour is an owrt manifestation of underlying knowledge 
and it is this knowledge that should be tlie subject matter of 
linguis t-lGs, wha t Chomsky terms ' com’pc tcnce* (1965 ^4). 

Linguistic theory is thus mentalistic since it is concerned 
with discovering the mental reality underlying actual behaviour. 
The insights of Bloomf ieldian theory to a great extent tallied 
with this view"^ ; but Bloomfield and his followers endorsed 
the empiricist view of scientific rae thodology, disregarding 
the nc^'cd J ,r.r theory and *:!xplanation, anfJ it is thfi inherent 
limitations and inadequacies of this method that led to the 
failure of dae taxenomic model, 

t:;:g has its roots firmly embedded in traditional 
linguistics, and subscribes to the Humboldtian assumption 
tiiat serious investigation of language use and processes 
requires a study of the underlying generative processes. 



in tui cions abou t 


It attempts to fomalizc a native speaker's 
his lancfuago, and not just classify obs.;:'rva.bl.^ utterances, 
altiiouah t’.ic latter may .e source of data. 

Pas t"-Blooittf i Idian linguistics with its emphasis on 
element and inventory arid its elomentvary data processing 
approach to the study of language, did not cv^an attempt to 
deal v;itli the most fundamental characteristic of any natural 
language, viz* its "creative" aspect. It was committed to 
making just descriptive statements about a given corxxis whereas 
knov;lcdgc: o£ a language involves the implicit ability not only 
to undcjrstand inc3cj: init :ly many semtencas but also to (in 
Humtoldt's v/ords ) "make Infinite use of finite means" (i.e. 
a finite set or rule\s t^* gc’nerate an infinite number of 
sentences ) . 

’’Ihat taxonomistsS did x\?as to im pose some kind of 
structure on language in accordance witli their extreme require- 
ments of strict opera tionalism and aa^-’duc tionism, instead of 
displaying the structure language, naturailly possessed. As a 
result/ it r'.erionsly unc''-..re:S tima ted the richn-ess of language 
stn.icture ajid was too evt •raimpl If ied to account for all the 
observe’c] i.'icts. 

'i;hi task of th... grammarian is to construct a descrip- 
tion an'-l where possible, an explanation for the enomous mass 
of data in accordance vfith the linguistic intuitions of the 
native speaker (Choms’^y 1965:20). Sentences display properties 
that cannot be- explained by an analysis of surface structure 


alone . 



E,g. (1) ram ka pr as than 

R am ' s C/ e pa r tu r e 
• ( 2 ) ram ka ahar 

Ram's house. 

Both constructions are superficially similar, but the subject^’ 
verb relationship' ap >jcirs only in the former. To explain such 
facts, the linonist must discover the rather abstract system 
of rules tliat relate sound ant: meaning In a language, and the 
principles ttiat determine the s^ganisation and functioning of 
tliesc rules. Surface structure is often misleading and unin*- 
formative and our knovjlcdge of language depends on properties 
of a much more abstract nature. Taxonomic and behaviourist 
approaciies are "grounded in a belief in the shallowness of 
explanations", as though die understanding and acquisition of 
language is merely a matter of skill or habit-formation. 

Iheir surface-oriented analysis can at test be only observa- 
tionally adequate since the grammatical relations obtaining 
in a sentence that contribute to its mean ing can only be 
determined by its "deep structure", a concept that has no 
place in their theory. In fact, the differfmice between 
observational and descriptive adequacy (Chomsky 1965) can be 
said to be related to the distinction drawn by Hockett (1953) 
between "surface grammar" and "deep grammar", a distinction 
also recognized by traditional grammar, behaviourist accounts 
of language loeing largely confined in scope to the former. 

This is especially true of Post-Bloomfioldian linguistics 
and, to some extent, the London School of Firth, which 
emphasises the adhoc nature of language. 



We thus sea that the orientation o£ the tv'o accounts 
of lanouagcj, one based on language-as- ■loehaviour and tiie otiier 
on languagij-as-knowledge , is fundamentally differ;.:nt. Descrip-' 
tivism started out with the surface structure of utterances 
and analysed it at different ;levels TCG starts witii abstract 
entities to fonu an abstract syntactic Ds, and then generates 
su rf ace u t te r an ce s . 

In short ,trans£orriiational grammars can be said to be 
explanatory in nature ^ since they attempt bo explain the 
relation between different sentences in terms of the under- 
lying grammatical relations, 'Hicy also explain how a finite 
set of relations form tiie basis for the infinite number and 
variety of actual surface structures. Also, by positing the 
concept of DS, transformational grammars establish some 
linguistic universals and show that far from being infinitely 
diverse, different languages shov? similarity of organization, 
and ttiat the conceptual framework to which tloey give form is 
common to all. 'Ihis \-/ould explain why translations are 
possible, and x^/hy a chilD has the ability to learn the 
language of x-jhichevor liiujuistic coiixmunity he's placed in, 

Ibc cognitive framex^r^rk thus provided by transformational 
grammars to explain language and approximate psychological 
reality has voider iuxpliC'ations for psychology and related 
fields. 



4.1.1. Place of Svvaantics in a TC :: 

Ihci question of what role semantics, or the study of 
linguistic rn.' . aning, should play in the construction of a 
grammar of a natiiral language, has been a crucial one in the 
history of linguistics, ’'■to have seen the extreme attitudes 
adopted towards this problem in the last tvr.) chapters. Anthro- 
pological linguistics was concerned witla showing how the 
meaning of an utterance was primarily the function of its 
linguistic and non-linguistic context, vmilc Post-Bloomf ieldians 
rejected meaning altogether frora their theory of language. 

Early TC ijent along witli the latter view to some extent, not 
because semantics was irrc’levant to a study of lancfuage, but 
because it was not as amenable to rigorous f omialization as 
was syntax. Hence, making use of the loosely defined 
concepts of seaman tics would reflect unfavourably on the 
"scientific" nature of the theory. In S yntactic Structures , 
(1957) where Chomsky was concerned mainly with problems of 
syntactic description, semantics was considered from the 
I>oint of view of the USE r.f: language. However, from Aspects 
(1965 ) onwarr3 the emphasis changes, and transformational 
grammarians show greater concern V7ith the interrelation 
between syntax and seia-antics in a competence model of grammar. 

Traditionally^ the distinction between semantic and 
syntactic phenomena was captured by the notions of the 
"dictionary" and "grammar", but the relation between them 
was not stated and the two were treated as separate entities. 
Such a theory cannot bo descriptively adequate since it is 




clear that a native speaker has fclec abiliti’- not enly to 
construct gr.'Xtno tical s.intancas, but also to detect and 
explain semantically anomalous sentences and semantic ambi- 
guities. 

Transformational grammarians' solution to this problem 
was to posit a semantic component with a solely interpretive 
function. The input to this component was the deep structure 
strings of the syntactic component. Ihe projection rules 
would assign a semantic reading to the DS based on the 
meanings of the individual lexical items contained in it, and 
the grammatical relations obtaining between them. 

'hiis kind of organization of grammar, in x^7hich the 
output of the syntactic base component constitutes the input 
to. the semantic component, was necessitated by Chomsky's 
insistence on the autonomy of syntax. Tlic base component with 
its capacity for defining deep structures occupies the central 
place in IG, the place assigned to semantics being pjeripheral 
in nature, 

Som«., linguists though (McCawlcy, Lakoff, Fillmore) 
have argued that the boundesry twe'cn semantics and syntax 
was a forced one and should be obliterated. Such a grammar 
would make semantics gencrativa and definv, infinite sets of 
semantic representations in tho DS to serve as input to the 
syntactic transformational component. Making mecining central 
would also be an intuitively more satisfying explanation of 
the language phenomenon. However, since Chapter V will be 
devoted to the discussion of "generative semantic" grammars, 
wo will not pursue the matter heare. 



4.1,2^ RoJLo of Loricon : 


Trad i tionally, language has always been studied along 
two dimensions — the grajTiiTiar and tlie dictionary . I'Jhile 
grammar reflected the patterns along v;hich sentences were 
constructed, the dictionairY listed all the words of the 
language (and their senses) vjhich figured in these patterns, 
Iwt which tiriemsGlvGS did not display any pattern and had to 
be learnt. 

Worcis arc language specific entities and are the 
meeting place of sound and meaning. The dictionary is there- 
fore invested with a very important function. Not only is it 
the reservoir of- linguistic meaning but it is also intimately 
related to grammar by virtue of storing items which enter 
into grammatical relations v;ith each other to form the 
sentences of the language. That is, it is the meeting place 
of grammar and meaning. (Knov/ledge of the world does not 
enter into it, die task loeing assigned to tlio encyclopaedia, 
although it is undeniable that such knowledge contributes to 
the understanding of linguistic forms and the presuppositions 
etc. underlying thorn). 

Transformational grammarians are making the same 
distinction when they talk of syntax and the lexicon. The 
lexicon is the component which lists all the learned or idio- 
syncratic elements of a language along with the phonological, 
syntactic and semantic information characteristic to each of 
them. This kind of structure has certain advantages over 
the descriptive analysis of words. Firstly, information 


4 



pertaining tr a \^ord is more readily accessitalo since it 
oesnes in a "packagcid" form. And secondly^ it Is possible to 
give much more information about a word in tha; form of 
features than by analysing it at different levels and stating 
all the environments it caii occur in. 

Bu fc TG deviated from traditi-jnal grammar in that it 
characterised the lexicon in a highly specialized and restri^ 
ctive fashion, liie T3 lexicon nas an impoverished version of 
the traditional dictionary, it no longer being the repository of 
meaning as well. Because the descriptivists distrust of 
SOTantics vjas adopted fully by the syntac ticis ts, the lexicon 
was made a part of the syntactic base, and tine semantic 
foaturcis tiiey were obliged to incorporate vjitliin it were 
oxaggeratoflly simplified so tliat they could fit into the 
overall syntactic framework. As we have seen, semantics was 
accorded an interpretive status, while syntax was the central, 
generative component of the TC model. But the lexicon still 
formed the link betv;een syntax and semantics since it was 
the infonma. tion furnished by the lexicon to the DS which foianed 
a major p^^rt of the injaut to the semantic component. Such a 
mcxlol however^ necessitated the positing of a "dictionary" 
in the semantic component, in addition to the syntactic 
lexicon in tht. base, thus leading to quite a bit of unneces- 
sary duplication of information in the tx^jo. Also, many 
phenomena could not be explained which could have been 
adequately accounted for had semantic information been 
considered at an earlier stage in the derivation, Ihat is. 



the information contained in the traditional dictionary was 
divided and prf:’sented in tvjo different components in TC-. 

4,2, Structure of tiie TX3 Lexicon: 

lliere are several versi..-as of the TG theory to date, 
and predictably the lexicon as it was formulated in Uie 
Standard Theory (ST) has undergone modification. It has 
assumed the character of a waste- paper basket, since the 
attempt to simplify tlie transformational component has led to 
all sorts of infomiation being dumped into tlie lexicon. This 
is done regardless of whetlier sudi diversity of information 
can cohere into an integrated whole within the framework of 
the constraints obtaining in tiiis sadly misused component. 

Tiie structure of die lexicon as we shall present it 
here will basically be tiiat set out in Chomsky's Standard 
Theory (1965), the only modifications admitted being 

those introduced by his Extended Standard Theory (EST). This 
decision is motivated by the fact tliat Chomsky's earlier 
version of 'T3 still remains fee most explicitly formulated 
theory of language. Besides, the formulation of the lexical 
8ub«*CDm]:x>ncnt in A s pec to is tlie most coherent account avail- 
able in toe literature on the subject, even tliough Chomsky 
chooses to treat it under the heading "Some Residual Problems" 
(Chomsky 1965 :Chapter IV). 

Transformational analysis has interested itself in 
the lexicon without really A 2 xplicati.ng its nature beyond 
showing that the lexical item leads a tripartite existence. 
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shov;ing that the lexical item leads a tripartite existence. 



'Ihe lexicon consists o£ an unordered set or lexical entries 
and certain redundancy rules. Tlie lexical entries constitute 
the full set of irregularities of the language, each entry 
being a composite of three-; types of features — phonological, 
syntactic and semantic. The redundancy rules add and 
specify features wherever these can be predicted by a general 
rule, i.e. considerations of simplicity and econoniy enter the 
lexicon in the form of redundancy rules. 

The features are thus specified to provide four 
types of information; 

(1) Aspects of 5 >honetic structure that arc not rjredic table 
by general rule. 

(2) Properties relevant to the functioning of transformational 
rules, 

(3) Properties of the formative relevant for seraantic 
information i.e. components of the dictionary definition, 
and, 

(4) Lexical features indicating tlie position in which a 
lexical fomativc can be inserted (by tiie lexical rule) 
in a pro terminal string (Chomsky I9fgj:87). 

The semantic features of (3) above were negatively 
defined as being tliose that were not involved in any syntactic 
rule (Chomsky 1965:142). Features like + Human/ + Animate 
were also regarded as syntactic in nature because they played 
a role in the explanation and prediction of syntactic behaviour 
and because they figured in the selectional rules of the base. 



Ihese selectionel rules and also tho strict subcate-- 
gorizaticn rules of the base introduce features into the DS 
vjhich are used in generating complex syrabolsS. 'The feature 
matrices of tiie lexical entries must then contain those 
features which arc compatible with the corresponding complex 
symbol, i.e. the ' con tc x tu al features (of item (4) above) of 
the lexical entry Tjhich re-place a complex symbol are non-- 
distinct from it, 

Ibus we see tiiat the issue of semantics in the lexicon 
was deliberately brushed aside, because Chomsky claimed in 
A spects tliat tliey were not in a position to describe and 
evaluate the relationship between syntax and semantics. Later 
modifications of the Icncicon v;ithin the TC framework ptirsis- 
tently ignored semantics, being mostly concerned with redun- 
dancy rules and mo rx^ho logical processes, was then 

originally a me tiiodological shortcoming soon assumed the 
status of a theoretical constrai.nt, and the fact that it 
was ignored was takem to moan that it did not form part of 
the theory. 

Ihe lexical entries were, therefore, independent units 
which formed a disjunctive, set, the semantic and morphological 
relations holding between them being fomally stated by 
redundancy rules. But, as Chomsky pointed out, in any 
linguistic system, lexical entries enter into intrinsic 
semantic relations {semantic fields, antonymy, polysemy) of 
a systematic sort which cannot be described in a natural way 
within the framework of independent lexical entries. 



4.2,1. Similarity v^ith Bloomficldian Lc'cicon : 

In spite of the apparently revolutionary nature of 
the Standard iheory lexicon, it shared certain characteristics 
with Bloomfield's description of the same device. 

Syntactic categories played a fundamental role in the 
discussion of As pec ts and Bloomfield too was preoccupied with 
tlae identification of categories. Categories are large form- 
classes which completely subdivide the lexicon, or some 
important form-class. It is necessary to describe words in 
terms of their form-class, since such information is funda- 
mental to syntax, each vjord or morpheme being a learned unit 
arbitrarily assigned to a form-class. Bloomfield too defined 
the lexicon as a list of basic irregularities. 

For Bloomfield tiiough, t±ie lexicon was not quite so 
wide in scope as the ST lexicon. It did not contain any 
rules, and morphological analysis was handled outside the 
lexicon (as it still is in some IG models). Only irregular 
forms such as 'oxen' wore listed, regular functions being sta- 
table for whole form-classes, in a mass. Further, Bloomfield 
nowhere mentions that the phonological features of a form 
were; to be provided Ijy its lexical entry, tliough one 
suspects tl'iis may have boon implied. 

Cnaracterization of the form-class of each item was 
the central concern of the lexicon. Bloomfield maintained 
tliat "form-classes, like other linguistic phenomena, can be 
defined, not in terms of meaning but only in terms of 
linguistic (gramn\aticai and lexical) features" (1933:268). 



Itiat is, it was raore "scientific" to accept identification in 
formal terms than to depend on makeshift definitions of 
meaning. 

Form classc-s (= categcrial features) were not mutually 
exclusive but involved lots of cross^classif icaticn, hence 
lexical items were assigned to subclasses a.s well — to fully 
describe their syntactic behaviour. Selection features 
(Bloomfield's tenn, similar in function to Chomsky’s selec-- 
tional restrictions )entercxa tile picture in the form of these 
subclasses o.g, the division of personal jptonouns into the 
categories male jfemale to account for tlie selection of he :she 
or himsher; or the division of nominative expressions into 
singular/plural or subs tan tives/marked infinitives (1933:269). 
Lexical features were also present as being those which 
described the positions in which the form can occur e.g. 'I' 
occurs in subject position, 'me' in object, as in ‘I watch' 
and 'watch me'. These are the equivalent of Chomsky's lexical 
features (Chomsky 1965:113), 

Bloomfield also mentions another property of lexical 
forms ~ that of class -cleavage — which cmablcs them to exhibit 
unusual combinations of function, o.g. 'egg' as a bounded Noun 
"the egg" or a mass M "spilled egg on his necktie"; nr ‘man’ 
as a bounded male N,that can also be treated as a proper N, 
"Man wants but little" (1933:265). Bloomfield does not 
show how this is to be marked in the lexicon, just uses this 
as evidence to emphasize his point that grammar includes 
taxemes of selection by whidn every lexical form is used in 



cortain conven tional fuictions. The problem cropped up later 
in generative graniioars, whether to treat items like tlie above 
as tv>’o diff^^ron t v;ords, or to derive the ^meaning o£ one from' 
the o tiie r . 

TaTg thus see that of the 4 types of information 
provided by the lexicon (cf* 4.2), the Bloomf ieldian lexicon 
provides at least (1) and (4). It further resembles the ST 
lexicon in being an appendix of the syntactic component, since 
in both theories, the primary function of the lexicon is to 
store information which x-Jill facilitate syntactic analysis. 

4.2,2. Opcn“Qndedness of Lexicon: 

Even the ideal speaker's lexicon is not a closed 
finite set of entries. It is subject to change and expansion. 
The creative nature of language is not confined to the- ability 
to produce an infinite number of sentences using a finite set 
of rules; it also applies to the creation of now vocabulary- 
items. The lexicon should reflect this tendency by accounting 
for "accidental semantic gaps", in the sense that such gaps 
correspond to lexical items that the languagtj does not 
provide for specifically but x^/hich could nevertheless be 
incorporated -witliout any alteration of the constrain-ts -within 
which the component functions. 

Neologisms are very much a part of competence, 
although perhaps not all can be explained by the structure- 
of the lexicon — be it by moans of lexical rules, affixations 
or combinations of sximantic primitives. It is, however/ 



erroneous to regard them as manifestations of performance^ 
since that would bo refuting one of the basic principles on 
which the lexicon is based "-its opeii'-endedness , Hudson 
(1976) argues that there is no necessary connection between 
regularities in the existing vocabulary and the creation of 
new items. This may very well be true, and in particular 
one cannot use the possibility of extending the vocabulary as 
evidence for the existence of rules in the speaker’s lexicon. 
But we would value that theory more whose lexicon was so 
structured that apart from characterizing and generating 
existing lexical items, it could, using the same machinery, 
explain possible lexical items as well. 

In principle, Chomsky * s syntac tic redundancy rules make 
allowance for such "i^ossible but non ■ occurring lexical items.” 
But in actual practice, the TG lexicon can account only for 
rule-governed creativity by means of inflectional and deriva^- 
tional rules i.e. it provides for tlie creation of new items 
only by means of familiar morphological operations . 

Most neologism.s though, are unhque lexicalizations 
of new combinations of semantic primitives. As Leech (1974) 
puts it: '"Lexicaiiaation * is the process of 'finding words', 
for particular sets of semantic features and has the 
psychological role of 'packaging' a certain semantic 
content, so that it cen be manipulated syntactically as an 
undivided unity". If this is so, the atomist approech of 
generative semantics is i^erhaps more suited to account for 
''possible lexical items," 



4,3. Syntactic Issues and their Relation to the IG Lexicon" 

4.3.1. Relation between Lexicon and GrEtfnmar; 

In both standard theory and EST the lexicon is a 
syntactic component.^ its function being to assist the gener- 
ation of syntactic DS by storing lexical items in terms of those 
characteristics that are relevant for syntactic purposes. 
Semantic issues in the lexicon were oversimplified so that 
some kind of clear theoretical boundary could be maintained 
between syntax and semantics. 

In Syntactic Structures (1957) lexical items 
directly replaced a category symbol generated by the phrase 
structure rules 

e.g. N — > 'boy', V ‘hates'. 

But later IG no longer contained such rules to rewrite lexical 
categories as formatives. Instead, the lexical categories 
were expanded into complex syml^ols (CS) by means of subcate- 
gorial rules, Iliese CS v-^cre then matched with and replaced 
by lexical entries stored in the lexicon; each entry being a 
pair (D, C) where D is a phonological distinctive feature 
matrix 'spelling' a lexical formative, and C is a collection 
of specified syntactic features (a complex symbol). The 
use of the CS in syntax had several advantages, the chief one 
being that it overcame the difficulty with regard to 
application of rules to items that are cross-classified. 

3?urther the separation of the lexicon from the base rules 
was a useful way of simplifying the granunar, since now 


many of the grammatical features of a formative couLc’, 
specified in the lexical entry, only those foaturos 'i-hich 
serve as categories being generated bV the base rules. Also 
many idiosyncratic features of the formative e.g, its morpho- 
logical properties, syntactic features like ob'iec t«-^eletion 
etc. can be listed in die lexical entries where tliey seem to 
naturally belong. The lexicon thus serves as a very signi- 
ficant device for the simplification of the gramraar. 

But altliough the lexicon lists words and the word Is 
Gonsiderred to be the meeting point of form and meaning, the 
connection of tlie lexicon witli the semantic component is an 
indirect one — via the syntactic DS . 

We thus sec that the lexicon is a crucial link 
component which is instrumental in the integration of the 
various components of a theoretical description of a language. 

It is the lexical entry which is the basis of both syntax and 
semantics and whidi is therefore characterized so as to 
form the input for both syntactic rules and interpretation 
rules , 

The relationships between lexical entries are stated 
witliin the lexicon itself by means of redundancy rules, so 
tloat a lexical entry is fully specified only after it has 
been supplemented by vjfhatever information is available 
through redundancy rules. These rules are nongenerative in 
nature and can refer only to information present within the 
lexicon « The transformational component gains access to the 
lexicon only by means of the lexical subcategorisation features. 


4.3.2., Regularities in the Lexicon: 


Tv-.’o considerations govern the organisation of content 

in tlac lexicon; pragmatic and aesthetic. Since it is the 

memorized part of a grammar, a principle that indicates v7hat 

has mnemonic value would be a principle governing the lexicon 

c.g. how individual lexical items relate to each other 

intralinguis tic&lly and are definable in terms of other lexical 

items. Such a principle is the simplicity criterion, its 

purpose being to indicate what sort of tendencies exist in the 

lexicon: (1) it reflects the principle of vrard extension 

(2) tlie tendency of the lexicon to use as frequently as 

possible elements it already contains, and (3) adds to the 

predictive power of tlic grammar (Gruber 1976). It is for 

this reason that sirriificant regularities observable across 

lexical items are extracted and stated by rule — so that they 

can be predicted v^here necessary. All fully productive 

processes, such as past -tense formation by suffixation, are 

of course, handled outside the lexicon (but even such processes 

have lexical exceptions e.g, go + past wen t/* goad ) 

(Beard 1977 ). lliis vtas the original motivation for the 

positing of redundancy rules in the lexicon; and it meant that 

h 

lexical entries could be specified only for vlistinctive 
features. 

Ihe presence of redundancy rules in the lexicon 
widened the scope of the latter to some extent. Since the 
Aspects model laid emphasis on the phonological and syntactic 
features of a lexical entry, there vj^ re also two types of 


redundancy ru3^es — the phonological redundancy rules and the 
syntactic redundancy rules, Ihe phonological rules were 
certainly significant with respect to the above criteria 
for simplicity. For while providing a fuller specification 
of the D part of the lexical entry (D, C), they also defined 
the notion "phonologic ally admissible" in a way that conformed 
to known facts. But this ability to define "phonological gaps" 
was not the motivation for tiieir existence, They were 
selected in accordance with an independently motivated evalu- 
ation procedure for phonology (minimization of feature 
sp:icif ication : Halle 1959) and made an active contribution to 
the explanatory adequacy of the theory.. 

But there is no such justification for syntactic 
redundancy rules. As Chomsky (1965) observed, these rules do 
make a distinction botv^een possible but non-occurring lexical 
items and impossible ones, albeit in purely formal terms. 

But for this distinction to be significant, as in the 
phonological case, it must be shown that it corresponds to 
"accidental" and "systematic" semantic gaps in the lexicon of 
a language. Hudson (1977) argues further along the same 
lines and points out that there is no nocessary connection 
between tfie sub- regularities found in the existing lexicon, 
and the patterns found in newly created words. In fact, the 
output of these redundancy rules (which are basically 
statements of semi-produ ctive processes ) by definition matches 
the already existing vocabulary, since its purpose is to 
provide a fuller specification of ttie 'GV part of the 



entry (D, C). Hence it cannot be used to extend the vocabu- 

laiY “ and this possibility, as we set out above, was one of 

the reasons for extracting regularities. Ihus according to 

this argument at least, redundancy rules do not add to the 

predictive and explanatory wwer of the lexicon. The avail-’ 

% 

able literature on the formalisation of the tlieory of 
redundancy rules has mostly been Jackendoff's work so far, and 
in Jackendoff (1974) lexical males are used not for part of 
the derivation of lexical entries but for the "evaluation" of 
the lexicon — the evaluation measure being the minimisation 
of independent information in the lexicon. It would seem then 
that the theoretical justification of syntactic redundancy 
rules is not too sound, and that they are valuable only as a 
device for reducing tiae number of units of independent infor- 
mation in a lexical entr^'. 

Hudson (1977) also refutes the second reason set out 
above and argues against stating sub-regularities in a grammar 
at all. For the present, however, it is enough to say with 
Chomsky that, "Consequently, it is an open question whether 
these have the significance of the phonological redundancy 
rules" (1965:169). 

4, 3. 2.1. Disjunction in the Lexical Entry: 

The type of regularity reflected by redundancy 
rules is only one of two types? the other is reflected by 
means of internally disjoint lexical entries ~ of, the type 
proposed by Chomsky (1970). These 'neutral' entries combine 


all the lexical information of the base form as well as the 
derived form e.g, refuse/refusal, criticize/criticism^ into 
a single lexical entry, tiius expressing the minor regularities 
that exist between them. That is, the partial similarity of 
form which is matched by partial similarity of meaning and 
syntax is captured by the lexical entry itself. This inform- 
ation is too specific to be stated by rule. But the 
derivational relation between the tv^o lexical items is stated 
by redundancy rule, since the relation is sufficiently 
productive to form a minor subclass, e.g. V + al — N or 
V + ism — ^ N (and it is precisely v7hen a class begins to 
form that we suspect a rule is at work). 

But conjoining sudi disjunctive sets of features into 
a single entry creates problems for lexical insertion. For 
example, since ref use/ref usal are entered in a single entry, 
the entry as a whole v?ill get inserted into the base phrase- 
marker — but the decision as to which set of alternative 
features is to be phonological ly realized depends on v/hich 
set is chosen by tiie insertion rule, N or V . There is no 
provision for such selection in Chomsky's lexical rule (1965; 
84). However such provision ca,:i in principle ba made within 
the theory (Hudson 1976-92) so that instead of all the 
disjunctive sets of information which are stored together in 
a single entry getting inserted together as well, only the 
relevant one is selected by the lexical mle, v;hich is framed 
so that it is sensitive to the context of the lexical node 


as well 


This modification is also necessary on other grounds 
Since the disjunctive sets of information imply different 
contextual features, it is important that only the relevant 
set be inserted, there being some transformations that make 
use of them. The insertion of lexical features therefore 
requires an apparatus tiiat can select among the features in 
the lexicon. This solution however spoils the simplicity of 
Chomsky's original approach since the lexical rule now inserts 
just parts of the individual lexical entries, 

jackendoff (1974) proposes a slightly different 
treatment of derivation ally related items. Ho argues in favour 
of having a separate fully specified entry for each derived 
foaom, and tlien relating tliem by means of a redundancy rule 
which extracts all tliat information from tlie derived form 
which can be predicted by the entry of the base form. He 
thus has tlie following entries for docide/decision ; 

/ decid / 

+ V 

+ [HP^ —on WP'1 

NP^ DECIDE ON NP^ 

/ decid + ion / , 

+ i' 

+ [np^'s — on NP^] 

Abstract result of Act of 
: NP^'s deciding NP^ 



Ihey are related by two redundancy mles i.e. 
the morphological M and semantic S I'edundancy rules o£ the 
form : 



/ Y + ion / 


/ Y / 

M : 


+ N 


4 . V 

j 


r + N — 


~^+ V 

^ on, of - 

+ [ NP ‘s ( (P) NP ) ] 


+ NP^ NP^ 

Abstract result of act 


NF^ Z NP^ 

1. 2 



of hT 's — Z-ing NP 





According to Jackendoff this helps to eliminate the 
prediction of non-occurring base verbs like * re tribute and 
*aggress, and does away with Lakoff's ratlier suspicious 
device of the Absolute Exception. 

But this solution makes the grammar unnecessarily 
more complex by repeating information' in the derived entry 
and the related redundancy rule. The sole purpose of the 
repetition seems to be to state that the information in the 
derived entry can be predicted by the information in the 
related base form, and hence is not to be counted as indep- 
endent information. We will have more to say on this issue 
in Section 4,3,3. 

In any case the redundancy rules only specify the 
relationship in a very general way. ihere is no way to 
predict that the /decid/ in the' two entries is the same, since 
no specific cross-reference is involved, and consequently that 
most semantic features are common to both. If at all a 


separate lexical entry is needed all it should provide is 
Sipecjalized meaning o£ tlie derived forrip the rest of tlie 
information being made available by its relation to the base 
form, tlie morphological change being effected by generative 
rules. 

4.3.3. Lexicalis t/Transforrna tionalls t Controversy ;• 

Problems of word •’•formation'' — botii derivational and 
affixational — have always posed a challenge to linguists. 
Before any of the theories we have dealt with so far were 
proposed, linguists involved in word-f ormation investigations 
dealt mainly v;ith either diachronic problems or strictly 
morphological ones. But the processes of X'/orcb. format! on 
represent classes of sulo- regularities,^ and therefore any 
adequate theory of word formation must explain how syntactic 
form and sanantic value come to be associated, and also where 
the rules which generate them are located. Besides, the study 
of word -formation provides important insights into the strut-- 
ture of any language. 

The inadequacy of the structuralist accounts of 
derivations of words stemmed basically frora their taxonomy- 
oriented methodology which does not provide a means of 
explaining and predicting havJ v;ord»£ormation operates to 
generate neologisms. Besides, these accounts were incapable 
of defining the syntactic/semantic relationship between 
derived forms and the sentential context in which they occur, 
G.g. budgetary from noun budget , so that the relationship 
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of the former to all the nouns which it may specify can be 

determined; budgetary crisis, item, *- — matter, year; 

or for that matter in Hindi: the adjective ghareln , "pertaining 
to household", determining ghareiu stri "homely woman", 

jhag^, "domestic quarrel", mamia , "domestic affair", 

v^tavaran , "homely environment, " 

Ihe semantic readings of such relational adjectives 
(Non -predicating adjectives according to J. Levi 1978) cannot 
be predicted by structuralist accounts, which also fail to 
integrate word-formation into any unified theory of language. 

But with the appearance of the IG theory of language, 
the approach to word-f ormation changed. Lees (1960) in "The 
Grammar of English Nominalizations " gave rise to what has 
come to be known as the Transformationalist Hypothesis. 

The transformationalist approach together with the 
Katz-Fodor-Pos tal interpretive semantic model offered a way 
to generate productive derived forms, by means of transfor- 
mations, from underlying base forms which had already been 
assign«:id semantic readings at the DS level, -e.g. Derived 
nominals like 'construction*, 'destruction*, 'refusal', 
'betrayal* etc. were derived from the corresponding v-forms 
by transformations which essentially generated the moarpho- 
phonemics of the derived form. 

But very few word -formation processes are fully 
productive, and they involve more than a mere addition of 
the relevant suffix. The derived form acquires additional 
semantic material which the transformations do not provide. 



Thus the transformationalist theory too fell short on many 
counts as an adequate theory or vjord "“formation. It could 
not provide precise semantico--syn tactic predictions e.g. in 
the case of the relational adjectives mentioned above 
(incidentally, even tiie lexicalist theory cannot satisfactorily 
explain it), nor could it clearly relate word -formation to 
the grammar as a whole, especially to the lexicon. 

Thus tiie two major shortcomings of the transformation- 
alist tlieory as Chomsky sees them are: (1) 'Ihe rules of the 
model are too strong since derivations are not as productive 
as say gomndivos or participles, 'Therefore to make the 
correct predictions the relevant transformations would be 
subject to a complex system of constrain ts, and all the 
derivational morphemes would also have to be marked for such 
constraints in their lexical descriptions. And (2) the 
transformations generating derived forms v;ould not be capable 
of predicting the lexicalised meanings of such forms where 
they exist. Hence words with lexicalized or idiomatized 
meanings would have to lx; listed in the lexicon anyway. And 
it would seem that most dc3 rived words fall into this category. 

Chomsky (1970) thcrofciro proposed a "new" model, 
the lexicalist' model, to overcome the shortcomings of the 
transformationalist tlioory, 

4. 3. 3.1, The Lexicalist Hypothesis: 

In the early works on transformational grammar, 
the correctness of the transformationalist position was taken 



for granted, there being no alternative as this th'-ory o£ 
grammar was formulated at the time. But with the extension 
of the IG theory to incorporate a separate lexicon and 
syntactic features, an alternative solution to the problem 
of word-formation by derivation became available. Thus 
whereas the transformationalist theory made the transformational 
component more complex to accommodate derivational processes, 
the lexicalist theory enriched the base (categorial component 
+ lexicon), generating derived words at the DS level itself. 

Ihe idea behind the whole exercise was that the enrichment 
of one component would permit simplification in other parts 
of the theory, the choice of the component to be enriched 
being based on purely empirical evidence - i.c. vjhich account 
would provide a simpler and more natural explanation of the 
phenomenon under consideration, and also lend itself to wider 
application. 

The starting point of the lexicalist hypothesis 
proposed in Chomsky's "Remarks on Nominaiization" ( 1970 ) is 
the rejection of the position tiiat a nominal such as Bill* s 
refusal of the offer is derived transformationally from the 
sentence Bill refused the offer . This was based on the 
considerable number of differences 'oe tween derived nominals 
and "gerundive" nominals such as Bill's refusing the offer . 
Chomsky ( 1970 ) cites plenty of evidence to show that derived 
nominals and ge3rundives have different origins, although 
both are products of processes of nominaiization which have 
applied to the same verb form. 



'illrio dif £t;rence:s Wv.ro enough to justify the separation 
of the two processes and to raak;; the disti.nction betvjt.en 
syntactical and lexical derivation, which Chomsky advocated 
in his article and which Kurylowics had recognized in 1936. 

Tlic Icxicalist solution xnas to gvjnerato derived 
nominals directly by the base rules under an NP node. They 
vjere stored and inserted in their derived form, vjhile 
gerundives and other forms v^hich were derived by productive 
rules were generated at a later stage in the transformational 
history. 

Such an accounting is naturally possible within the 
structure of the EST lexicon with some extension of the 
available machinery, ’'fncrcjas in pr'-:<- Aspect s work general- 
izations concerning distributional properties of base forms 
and related derived forms could bo expressed only in tenns 
of syntactic transfonaation, tht; syntactic features of the IG 
lexicon provide a great deal of flexibility for the expression 
of the same distributional regularities. The common lexical 
entry for tlie- base vCnd derived foms had a "neutral" feature 
structure i,e, it had fixed strict subcategorization and 
selectional ffjatures but was unmarked fojr the categorial 
features fll] and [v ], Tiiat is, the related entries have the 
same features in the lexicon, but the selection of features 
to be inserted d'.;pends on the lexical categoi^f with which 
they are to be associated. Class is thus assigned by the 
end nodes of tlie iph rase "-marker into which they are plugged 
by the lexical rule. The lexical entry however, specifies 



that semantic features are in part dependent on the choice 
of one or smother of the catcgorial features N, V, Adj 
(cf. Section 4,3,2.1). 

The loxicalist hypothesis tiius makes a principled 
differentiation between the two types of ncrainalizations , 
explaining their difference as a consequence of their 
structure. The distinction it defines between syntactical 
and lexical derivations has wider implications and application 
for the processes of word-formation. 

4. 3. 3. 2. Productivity in the Lexicon; 

The issue here (in lexicalist theory) is basically 
that of productivity in the lexicon. That is, there are 
certain relationships between lexical items that can best be 
accounted for by postulating a sot of lexical rules possessed 
by the language -user; but it is important to distinguish 
these relationships which can be characterised by productive 
rules from tliose which cannot, since each represents a 
different aspect of the com'iXi tence of the native speaker. 

"Productive” refers to a process wlilch accounts for 
a speaker's ability to form and understand new words. In 
Chomsky (1970), — -ing forms are derived by a productive 
syntactical rule, as are also forms derived by rules like; 

(3) type / retype 
(4 ) hook / unhook 

(Thompson 1975 ;332). 



Chomsky (1970) is, hovjv.vcr, mostly concarned v;ith non- 
productive derivations v.'hich he lists in the lexicon and 
directly genorates in th., bas::. H'j assura..s that all — ing 
forms can be di;-rivc;d syntactically. But this division of tlae 
two nominalization processes is not so simpl', e.g. singing 


belongs to three distinct syntactic catf.gories : 


( 5 ) 

His singing^ 

^stoppod 1 

1 was goodj 


( The ) [ song ) „ 

(6) 

Tnc, |singing(^^^. 

birc" 

t 


UP 


(7) He ''was singing) 


3 in as 


well . 


V 


By deriving sing+ing transforraational ly , the common 


source is not obliterated, but it is not possible to predict 


where the item will occur as a noun or adjective, since the 
preceding category is the same. Admittedly the following 
catugory is different -- follov^ed by v in (5) and by N in (6). 
This howevs.r creates problms for syntax. The item's envir- 
onmv.nt is predicted on th^;- basis of position in a construction, 
and each ]:x)sition is 5.d;::nti£icd as a paradigm of potential 
items. Singing (gerund) and song (noun) are members of the 
same paradigm, but the relation between them is ignored in 
Icxicalist theory. Also, the different grammatical functions 
of s ingin g canno t bo predicted, since each analysis is 


separate. The only consistency is in the morphological 
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break up and the -ing in£lt.,ction which is common to many 
verbs. That is, riven in the case o£ fully productive cases 
the lexicalist solution is not very satisfactory. 

Hon™produc tive relationships would be lexically 
derived, since the native speaker cannot form nevj words based 
on their patterns. All that speakers know in such cases is 
that a relationship exists which also holds for other pairs 
of words, though each such pair has to bo individually learned. 
But even though such relationships arc not productive, the 
burden on the memory is considerably lightened, as pointed 
out in jackondoff (1974) if pairs of words which are seman- 
tically related are also morphologically related. 

Some examples of the two procc:sses in Hindi are 2 

I. Non-Productive 


i ) 

su ru^su tu a t^ 

"begin/beginning " 

ii ) 

padhy./pad hai^,^ 

"study^ or re ad /to study 

iii ) 

uR^/uRanj,^ 

"fly/flight" 

iv) 

sahan,ysahansil, , . 

V Ad j 

"endure/ tolerant" 

v) 

prabhavj^/prabhav^ali^ ^ 

" inf luenco/inf luen ti al " 

Vi) 

prakri tij^/ prakri tik^ ^ 

"naturc/natural " . 


II. Productive 

i) gir^/girna^ "fall/ to fall" 

i.e, V + na — ^ N 
ii) ghar^/gharvalaj^^ 

i.e. N + vala N 


"housc/nouseholder" 
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iii ) 


i.e. Adj + vala — >> 


II 


up. 


N 


abc ve/one who is 
f rom above " 


iv) 


pi^^/pinevala,, "drink^^/one who drinks" 

i.e. (V + na) + vala . — ^ N 


In. the lexicalist theory productivity in the lexicon 
concerns only the regular aspects of the non ••productive 
relationships entered in it. jackendoff (1974) is the only 
one who briefly touches on the question of productivity by 
suggesting that a speaker internalizes a number of redundancy 
rules which reflect lexical relationships. 

"... once a redundancy rule is learned, it can be 
used generatively, produci.ng a class of partially specified 
lexical entries" (1974:36). 

But as we have pointed out elsewhere, the problem 
with tills suggestion is that the redundancy rules are not 
designed to be 'used generatively'. Besides, it is not 
appropriate to consider the rules which account for a speaker's 
productive capacity as simply redundancy rules used gener- 
atively, since this does not allow a distinction to be made 
between a productive process and a non-productive relationship. 

e.g. M-rule ; prabhav + ^ali prabhav^ali 

+N +Ad j 

"influence" "ownership "influential" 

marker" 

This is a non-productive relationship since new 
words cannot be formed on the same pattern, and the items 



related aru already separately entered in the l^xicon. But 
a productive process like -j- vala "ownership" can be used 
generativcly ■; 


1(a) for Noun£ 


f N { 

1 (V+na),^ j 


+ vala 


X. 




I-T + vala 
V + na 4 - vala 


N or Ad j 


(b) for Adjectives: 

Adj. + vala N or Aclj. 

IhesG rules capture a speaker's ability to combine morphemes 
in a productive way^ by specifying possible combinations. 

But ttioy say nothing of those aspects of the nev? ^^/ord that 
can be called "inferential" (Tliompson 1975), 
e,g. gharvala "one who owns a house" 

s aRakval a "one x^/ho lives xn the street" 
not *"ovj'ns it". 

'Ihe difference in meaning can bo inferred on the basis of our 
"knowledge of the world" sin a:.; xve Icnow tliat io“;oi5le do not 
(normally) oxvn streets, (lhat is, selectional restrictions 
are not just a matter of stating grammatical features 
(Fillmore 1970); they also contribute to the meaning of a word) 
ihe application of a productive process is blocked only when 
a suppletive form alreexdy exists. e,g. since prabhavaali 
"influential" exists, one. cannot have * prabhayyala " owner of 
influence"; and since irnandar "honest" exists * im and a rival a 


"one who has honesty" is blocked 



Ilii’sc: rules / then, may be stated outs.ir3c tbe l-ucicon; 
but th.. latter must provide us ’-ritli tbc. basic raoanings of 
morphemes like vala^ and Gcrtain general conditions for their 
combination, both syntactic as well as semantic. The actual' 
massage then conveyed by the 0 . 0^7 form will be a combination 
of the inf onna tion provided by the lexicon and the speaker's 
knowledge of the v;orld . 

4.4. Morphology in IG ; 

4.4.1. Shortcomings of the Lexicalis t liypott^iesis s 

Tlie lexicalist hypothesis had several consequences 
for linguistic theory, the most important one to concern us 
liore being th.at it made a distinction betvjoon lexical and 
syntactical derivation and permitted a (derivational) trans- 
fonnation to bcj reformulated as a lexical rule, thereby 
increasing the power of the lexicon. Chomsky had identified 
two different typos of nominals and showed that both could 
not be derived transformationally since derived nominals 
exhibited a varies ty and idiosyncracy of the sort that is 
characteristic of the lexicon. Advocates of l-SST extended 
the hypothesis to m«ian that all transformations with lexical 
exceptions may be reformulated as lexical redundancy rules 
in the lexicon, thus complicating the loxion while simpli- 
fying the transformational component (Bresnan 1976). Much 
recent research in the theoiry of grammar has tended toward 
the conclusion that many of the relationships between sentence 
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types that were once considered appropriate for transforma- 
tional treatment should instead be described in terms of 
distinct but related lexical items, inserted into distinct 
but related underlying structures, the relation being stated 
by redundancy rule. 

Wasow (1977) shows that such a radical application 
of the loxicalist hypothesis arose because some of the 
functions of T-rules can be fulfilled by lexical redundancy 
rules as well. He sets out some criteria for distinguishing 
between the two types of rules which would also provide a 
principled way of choosing betv/een a Ifsxicaiist and a trans- 
formationalist analysis, and also demons tratas v/hy it would be 
unwise to reformulate all structure preserving T-*rules as lexical 
rules, Pyrrthor, ho shows how a linguistic tbaori'', which incorpo- 
rates both grammatical transformations and lexical features 
with redundancy rules can use both to advantage provided it 
does not blur tiie boundary ^Debveen their respective functions, 
or attempt t- abandon one for the other. 

A strictly lexieaiist analysis such as Jackendoff 
(1975) is possible within F.ST where even derivations are 
listed in the lexicon separately from lexical stems. Such an 
approach theoretically avoids the semantic problems of 
derivation, but only at the expense of losing generalizations 
and generativity, while increasing the redundancy in the 
lexicon. 

Jackendoff precipitously develops Chomsky ' s redun- 
dancy rules intrs separate morphological and semantic rules to 
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he situated in the lexicon. Since those rules are not 
generative but simply mark a mutual relationship of equi- 
valence that exists among entered lexical items (by means of 
= is lexically related to), it follows that all derived 
lexemes must be fully specified in the lexicon indepe’jndently 
of the rules which reflect equivalences of meaning and form 
among them. Jackondoff's redundancy rules are therefore in 
reality vacuous (Beard 1977 :308). That is, "they mark only 
superficial regia lari ties among lexical items without finding 
the (semantic) motivations behind these regularities, let 
alone working those regularities into any overall theory of 
grammar" (Ibid:fn. 4). 


/ Y - 1 - ion / 

[/ Y / 

— > 

+ N 

1 + V 


While this marks the morphological relationship, the s-rule 
marks the semantic relationship obtaining between the N and 
V “ the two types of rules being formulated separately for a 
given pair of items related ?oy the rule V + ion ■ — N. Hence 
there is no way to show the relatio n be tween the rules 
themselve s. Such a theory effectively denies the relation- 
ship between classes of lexical forms and classes of lexical 
meanings and is therefore unable to capture the direct 
association of form and meaning in symmetric derivations,ii.g. 
words derived by adding the prefixes dis under '' etc. or 
suffixes like +ity or +ify. These are not fully productive 
and involve a semantic shift in the derived forms, hence must 



be handled in the lexicon. But a Icxicalist treataent of 
them ’' 7 ould not capture the constancy of the rneaning/f om 
relation between thcra. It can/ however, obviously accommodate 
"scmantic-raorphologically asymmetric" derivations ( teri'n used 
by Beard. 1977:309). 

Anotlicr shortcoming of redundancy rule lexicaiism/ 
pointed out by Mi.:.ys (1975) is that it involves listing as 
independent entries an the output items of partially produc- 
tive derivation rules. He has argued that such listing will 
be impossibl't since the numlocr of such items is almost 
infinite. Hicsc shortcomings lend additional support to 
Hudson's (1976) contention (cf. 4,3.2) that redundancy rules 
have a weak claim to the theory of language. But as Beard 
points out, lexical relationships must be stated somewhere in 
the grammar and hv.; provides a solution by positing gen erativ e 
lexical rules which are formulated in terms of semantic 
classes. 

Another problem facing the lexicalist theory is that 
of syntactic -soman tic asymmetry. Chomsky (1970) raises it 
in mentioning denominais that receive the -able (or -ible) 
suffix e.g, kn owledgeable , rc.-asonable , habitable . These 
scoia to be semantically relatnd to HAVE-type derivations like 
grassy , hair y etc. But the suffixes are different, i.e, the 
same meaning is realized by two different forms. There is 
no way to show. this within lexicalist theory. 

In fact -able adjectives pose other problems as well. 
For oxample, the formula + : able Ad j accounts for the 



morpholDyicaL relationship b; 2 tween say re_c’._d and re adable , 
drink and drink a ble etc. But get table , --f e tchab le would be 
rejected as unacceptable. Tne rule thus operates vb..thia 
certain constraints, but there are no phonological, rnorpho^ 
logical, syntactic or soiuantic properties of the lexical items 
concerned in terms of \i7hich wo can predict its applicability. 
Ihe lexicalist v;ould thus list all ^abls adjectives in the 
lexicon. But tiiere is no denying that the process is extremely 
productive since tiiere are some morphologically specifiable 
subclasses to which it seems to apply witlriout restriction/ e.g. 
those whose stems end in or -if y . It would therefore 

seem to be unreason aiile to take the view that all -able 
adjectives be listed in in the lexicon (Lyons 1977). 

'P, possible solution could bn to allovj the- process to 
apply without restriction in tne grammsir, while transitive 
verbs vhiich are exceptions can be marked in the lexicon. 

Lyons (1977:529 fn. 10) quotes Hasan (1971:152): "this suffix 
-able can be used with that set of verbs xvhich can realize 
the process "reaction" in an active transitive clause where 
two participants are required but v^here the role "affected" 
can be mapped only on to the subject tliis explains why 

one' raay say Ji m Is a likeable fellow but not Jim is a puzzle- 
able fellow . " Some such non-syntactic solution may be 
possible . 

Botha (1968) deals with a similar problem involving 
asymmetric derivations in Afrikaans, and suggests a phono- 
logical dictionazry and matching rules to overcome it, while 
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Beard (1966, 1978) proposes the separation of derivation 
from affixation. 

Tncn thcr:; is the problem of ostensibly derived 
vjords with no obvious base form. Chapin and Chomsky give 
examples of qualitative adjectives like legible , p ortable , 
possible . Tlnerc are similar cases of nouns like bu tche r 
(* butch ? ) and verbs like report , record , repent , re jec t 
etc. Although tliese are easily accounted for as lexical 
items, there arc cases of underived relational adjectives 
(J. Levi's non-predicating adjectives) such as civil (rights, 
war, defense) which present the same semantic problems as tlie 
derived budgetary (crisis, year)/ and which do not have any 
derivational provenionco which could predict their senses, 
since the meanings of these adjectives vary witln the nouns 
they determine. The only possible solution witinin the 
lexicalist framework would bo to cross-reference every 
relational adjective and noun from which a relational 
adjective could b'. derived, with every other noun in the 
lexicon with which it may occur in order to capture a 
semantic reading (Board 1974). This is a highly unfeasible 
solution. The problem is not really syntactic but semantic 
in nature, since the individual words are already present 
in the lexicon, it is only semantic rules that can account 
for their specialized combinations. Lexicaiists have dealt 
only with derivations with direct morphological and syntactic 
manifestations, Judith Levi (1978) considers the problem 
of relational adjectives to be similar to the semantic 



problem o£ compound nouns ^ and attempts to formulate a 
solution for them within the generative semantic framework. 

One final problem which faces botli lexicalists and 
transformationalists is that of rule-ordering ,i.e, , the cycling 
of rules of derivation and/or suffixation so that derivations 
receiving more than one suffix will be derived with tlie proper 
set of meanings and suffixes in the proper order, c,g. In 
English "the “tion rule must apply to -ize derivatives^ the 
“ize rule to “-al derivatives, and the ~al to -tion derivatives, 
an untenable situation under linear ordering" Chapin (1970s59) 
e.g. coeducationalization . 

Ihe problem which faces a linguistic theory is there- 
fore not simply that of deciding whether a lexical item can or 
cannot be generated by rule, ihe theory must account in as 
systematic a manner as possible, and using whatever devices 
are available, for various kinds and degrees of derivational 
regularity. And little progress has yet been made toward 
the solution of this problem within the framework of trans- 
formational grammar. 

4.4.2, Shortcomings of the Transformationalist Hypothesis ; 

A generative theory is addressed to ‘ rule -governed ' 
creativity to the extent that it generates all possible 
sentences; hence it follows that in the lexical domain it 
would try to account for how lexical items are related. 

Creativity in language, as we have seen, consists 
of all types of productive processes — fully productive. 



sG-mi-productive and non-produc tivo . The first and thG last 
don' t seem to present any unsurmoun table probleras for TC — 
the first because theory' is geared to handle just such 
x:)rocessos, and the last, o .g, l-J- -forma tions invo lying -f th (in 
English) like breadth , strength '^tc. can be accounted for by 
stating the general pattern in syntax and by marking the 
handful of roots which follov; it, in the lexicon. But the 
semi -productive derivation processes like N-formation by 
means of + ion or H -ness , and processes of compounding can 
neitJaer bo freely stated in the syntax, nor are the lexemes 
which figure in these rules sufficiently delimited in number 
to make listing or marking in the lexicon a practicable 
solution. And cxclusiv" adherence to either treatment will 
incur valuable loss of generality and obscure the very valid 
distinction bet'/een thti tliree kinds of productivity recognized 
in natural languages, 

I. Although Chomsky himself would disagree with the 

'transformationalist* treatment of lexical derivations, 
tlie hypothesis conforms strictly to the reductionist 
principle evident throughout transformational syntax 
(witness all related actives, passives and question 
constructions etc. reducing to the same deep structure). 
It treats the semi -productive formations as just a 
special type of process in the syntax, which describes 
how two or more morphemes combine to yield a surface 
form. But as Dik (1969) observed, more often than 
not the derived complex word contains a semantic 





aspc';ct not present in the proposed underlying structure; 
or, it may be that samantic aspects present in the 
underlying structure do not get associated with the 
derived form. It is this type of additional semantic 
information that the hypothesis has trouble in accounting 
for. 

c.g, English agent nouns like signer, singer are 
transformationally derived from structures containing 
the corresponding verb ; John is the signer of th e 
check is a transform of John signs the check . But in 
this 'underlying structure' tlie ttmse is present, 

signer can also bo used in the past tense as in 
John is the one who signed the check (Dik 1969:378). 

Matthews (1974) also gives several arguments against 
the transformationalist hypothesis within the 'IG framework: 

II. Ihe central point of the hypothesis is to deny to the 
lexeme more than a superficial reality, because it 
makes sense to view complex lexical items which seem 
obviously related to or derive from a common root 
lexeme, as analysable entities. But the trouble begins 
when these items are analysed within a purely syntactic 
framework, without taking into consideration the 
semantic issues involved. 

Q.g. the derivation of a great actor and 
a good athle te ; in both cases, according to a trans- 
formationalist analysis, the underlying structure could 



bG [he acts great] and [ he A'UTLE'TES 1-'IELL] . In the 
fomcr ce^se grea t is given a semantically adverbial 
function in ticie abstract deep structure since it 
mod, iri.is the verbal sense of actor instead of the noun 
itself. This could dicn be said to parallel tlie latter 
example where good acts on tlie verbal sense of a thle te . 

Hiis is possible when the derivation of the 
agentivGs actor and p ainter is represented as 

[an -ER [hie -ER ACTS ]] . 

So far so good. But as Matthews (1974:184) wonders^ 
how are poe t or artist or pianist represented? 

Possibly as : 

[an «ER [the -.ER pianos]] 
or [ARTS] or [POEMS] or whatever. 

But many semantic criticisims can be brought to bear 
against such an analysis, A poo t may be one who [POEMS] 
but an artist is not one who just [ AR-TS] bu t, in the 
normal sense, [ARTS] in a particular way - which can 
be roughly characterized as [ARTS GRAPHIC]. ‘The deep 
structure then, must be specially marked with other 
modifiers like [Ti-IE ™ER ARTS LITERARY] to prevent it 
surfacing as the agentive artist . 

Also, for example, lexemes like ' the surrender 
of the garrison', or 'the arrangement of the flowers' , 
though syntactically equivalent are semantically^^^ ^ ^ 
distinguished in that the former refers to the FACT 
of the surrender while ‘ the latter to the WAY the 
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flowers e.re arranged. Such amendments and subdivisions 
can be added indefinitely, v;hich only means that though 
technically tlic theory is capable of establishing more 
and more abstract dcjc-p structures, in reality it 
creates problems of explanation instead of. explaining 
anything. Dik (1969 :381) roaches the same conclusion 
xirhen he claims that "far frora reaching results which 
are intuitively convincing, transformational descrip- 
tions of derivvotivos and compounds often lead to 
derivational complexities the explanatory value of 
which is in many cases extremely doubtful, and, in 
some, downright non-existent." 

III. This is also evident in the transformationalist 

solution to compounding which consists of explaining 

the process by analogy X'Jith syntactic constructions. 

#,g. Blackbird has Modifier + Head . arrangemen t, while 

a J ack-in- tiie -box parallels (a) pen in the box . But 

compounding processes involving Adj + N and especially 

N + N constructions are always semi-’-produc tive and 

4 

often lead to lexicalization. Hence they cannot be 
dealt with on a par with productive syntactic cons- 
tructions, though in some cases it is so difficult to 
distinguish between the too that criteria from all 
levels, not just syntax, need to be resorted to, be 
they semantic, phonological or morphological. 
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This approach of the transformationalists to 
semi -productive linguistic processes was later caught 
up in the wider movement of "generative semantics", 
which provided many valuable insights into the semantic 
motivations underlying them^ thus leading to a better 
understanding of the structure of language. 

4,4,3, Status of Morphology in T3G : . 

The extreme syntactic bias of TGG has led not only to 
an inadequate treatment of semantic issues, but has also been 
the cause of laying insufficient emphasis on questions of 
morphology. If the study of the morphology of a language is 
to be at all significant, it is essential that a distinction 
between word -structure and sentence -structure be maintained.^ 

In the Post-Bloomf ieldian I tem-and -Arrangement model both were 
a matter of linear arrangement of elements, the only possible 
diffeirence being one of size -levels, where as what is required 
is that the model should assign a central role to the word 
so that word -boundaries can set some limit to the formulation 
of inflectional rules. In the IP model discussed in Chapter II 
word boundaries are nu^rpho logically significant in that there 
is one initial allomorph that is taken to be basic. However 
since the statements in IP are essentially transformational 
in nature, the inflectional structure of the word is described 
in terms of its syntactic elements. 




Matthews (1972) disagrees with tliis kind of IG 
treatment of morphology. According to him if a theory 
is to make any meaningful descriptive statements it 
must allow some concept of inflectional structure 
which is independent of the patterning of elements 
of syntax. Further/it is necessary'' for the theory to 
recognize the word as a significant unit of analysis, 
because only then can the inflectional elements 
associated with it be treated as "simultaneous" 
elements (components in a sense e.g. singular, passive ) 
instead of "sequential" in nature, as in lA (thereby 
lumping them together in the same class as the word) 
(Matthews 1972 ;126). 

Matthews also points out, very relevantly, that 
since different languages raise different morphological 
problems, they may also require different sorts of 
description. It is therefore possible that the word 
is not universal — it has certainly been depreciated 
in recent literature and is not even mentioned in 
Chomsky (1965). But it can still be defined as a 
valid unit for languages in which it exists or the 
morphology of which requires that such a concept be 
posited e.g, inflecting languages (Matthews 1972:155). 
The status of the word in IG though is rather ambiguous 
is the lexical item, as it is represented in the IG 
lexicon, equivalent to a root word from which other 
items of a paradigm can be said to be derived by rule? 
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It seems to be so in some cases e.g, plural formation 
or pas intense by inflection in English. Yet in the 
lexicalist hypothesis^ derived forms are also listed 
as lexical items. Are they then, different lexical 
items with their own paradigms, or just different 
words belonging to the same paradigm? 

Ihe question is nowhere resolved in IG. And 
since the "derived" words in TS are thus not derived 
at all, perhaps it would not be incorrect to say that 
any "word -formation" in IG is effected by the morpho- 
phonemic rules which apply at the tail end of a 
derivation to yield surface forms. Morphology in IG, 
then, is over-simplified to deal with the formation 
o£ members of productive classes only. Since in the 
lexicalist framework all "derived" items involving 
some semantic shift are listed, the morphophonemic 
rules involved in generating them from a root form are 
rendered unnecessary. But this simplification of the 
morphological component does not add to the predictive 
power of the grammar, nor does it make it descriptively 
more adequate. 

Bowers (1969)^ and Matthews (1972) both argue 
in favour of recognizing some entity as a basic root 
word (or prime) which cannot be explained further in 
grammatical terms. Both take the word to be such a 
prime ard deplore the fact that IG ignores the 
existence of such a useful device. Bowers uses it 
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as a base for word -formation processes (as do other 
transformationalists), and Matthews for inflectional 
morphological processes. 

II. "If such primes can be established there will clearly 
result a simplification of the most complex feature of 
the present model - the lexicon" (Bowers 1969 ;520). 

By extending the role of the lexicon ostensibly to 
include all unpredictable items and idiosyncratic 
information about them, the predictive power of the IG 
theory bti comes very limited. 

If items like abstract nouns and other derived 
forms can bo generated by non”lexical rules, there is 
clearly no point in listing them lexically. Besides 
in cases of abstract nouns (Bowers 1969) some well- 
known ambiguities can also be explained by assigning 
distinct sets of T~markers to different meanings . 

In such a situation, the descriptive power of the 
model is greater than if tlie same semantic information 
had to be indicated as separate multiple selection 
rules within the lexicon. Deriving such forms by 
regular processes also reveals their relationship 
with other structures. Ihe lexicalist theory thus 
clearly falls short of the goal of descriptive adequacy. 
Aspects itself, while considering the 
generation of items like sincerity , frighten etc., 

Chomsky (1965 ;1 86) concedes that entering such items 
d i rec tly in the lexicon wou Id be an unf o r tun ate d ec is ion , 
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since from the point of viexv of both phonological and 
semantic in terpre tation^. it is important to represent 
the internal structure of these words. Yet he later 
advocated tlie lexicalist solution for formations 
involving semi^productive processes, in spite of his 
earlier misgivings. 

Such a treatment of word “formation seems to be 
wrongheaded for a grammar whose major claims are to 
universality and predictiveness. In its consideration 
of productive proce^sses IG seems to be tied down to 
trivial restrictions of actual occurrence rather than I 

by the more important consideration of what constitutes 
a possible lexical item. IG thus tends towards a i 

grammar of performance, which is a weakening of the ; 

general linguistic theory which the model represents. 

And by virtue of listing only those items that are to 
be found in performance, it is adequate only at the 
observational level. It cannot account for creativity 
at all and any woi:d~f ormation treatment within it is ] 

just a farce. f 

f 

! 

Another point to be noted is that in " Remarks *' Chomsky 
emphasizes that there is no a priori criterion for 
the balance to be made in a grammar between the lexicon I 
and the syntax: "the proper balance between various 
components is entirely an empirical issue." According | 

to Bowers however, this is not so/ and generality 


III. 
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should toe such a criterion - in tiiat one set of T- 
rules which accounts for a large number of derived 
ncffninals is to be preferred to a list of separate 
entries . ' 

IV. Finally, let us see hoi'J far it v;ould be appropriate 
to consider universality as a relevant criterion for 
the evaluation of a theory. Especially with morphology, 
a blind application of the criterion would seem out 
of place, for different types of languages require 
different treatments. But insofar as it is possible 
to formulate a theory which can yield adequate grammars 
for several languages, universality is a desirable 
criterion for evaluation. TC purports to achieve 
some measure of universality — but the way it sets 
about "explaining'* word-formation defeats this purpose. 
Prom the IG treatment it would seem that word- 
formation processes were unique in every language. Yet 
this is not so. Word -formation processes in Hindi 
and English show a remarkable degree of similarity — 
barring lexical differences, c.g. there are inflec- 
tional morphemes for noun, verb and adjective 
formation from nouns and verbs in both languages for- 
med toy combining root + affix (provided the concept 
of a basic root word is accepted). And the different 
semantic features involved in the actual building up 
of the new item are taken from a common semantic 


vocabulary . 
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A related problem is that of ordering and sequence 
in cases where surface ordering of the elements of the 
sentence can vary, es,g, in English surface ordering is 
reflected in the TC deep structure. Should the deep structure 
be bound in this way to surface representation? (i.e. SVO , 

SOV order etc.). Such a dependence would reduce the univer- 
sality of a theory. 

As generative semanticists have argued, there is no 
genuine break between a representation of the meaning of a 
sentence and its various representations in syntax. That is, 
the deepest level is the semantic interpretation itself, if 
such is the case, then there is no reason for reflecting the 
•surface' sequence at this level at least (ordering can be 
introduced at some later stage). Such a treatment would have 
the added recommendation of making the deep structure more 
•universal', and reducing the diversity among languages by 
pro.viding them with a common semantic base. 

4,5, Conclusions: 

Keeping in mind tlie psychological hypothesis 
associated with the transformational theory, it would not 
come amiss to say, in the light of the foregoing discussion, 
that while IG could make some claim of paralleling psycho- 
logical processes in its description of fully productive and 
non-prcductive formations, it cannot do the same for the 
intermediate area of semi -productivity . Nor can it afford 
to ignore it, since the historical development of languages 
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forces us to recognize its existence. But the mere fact that 
controversy is rife within transformational theory over how 
best to handle this phenomenon, and its treatment of derive^ 
tivGs and compounds as analysable entities, reflects a correct 
insight into linguistic creativity. 

Perhaps the lexicalist and transformationalist 
hypotheses individually or even together, cannot describe 
convincingly the phenomenon of semi-productivity, and may be 
one will be driven to positing very general and seemingly 
far-fetched semantic predicates for 'explaining* derivation; 
but the fact that at this stage tools for formalizing the 
insights are not available to us should not deter us from 
expressing (informally) whatever insights we feel we have 
gained into any aspect of this complex phenomenon called 
language. 

IG errs in that, having narrowed down its sphere of 
operations, it expends all its energy in devising means for 
describing even recalcitrant data within it, instead of 
widening its scope. It is a mistake to look at language only 
through the eyes of one particular school, instead of borrowing 
insights and methodology from other schools ~ if they have 
succeeded in handling certain linguistic notions in a better 
way. Our earlier chapters have shown the value of the 
insights gained by non- transformational schools, and their 
relevance for generative grammars. And our discussion of 
the generative semantic theory in the next chapter will show 
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how it attempts to integrate all these varied insights into 
a generative model. 

Transformational generative grammar, then, is not 
the only approach to linguistic description. Although it has 
much to offer to the field, within the lexical context at 
least, as we have seen, it can be criticized on many points 
and would do well to be more receptive to ideas from elsewhere. 
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aiAPTER V 

GENERATIVE SEMANTIC TEIEORY 

5,0. Introduction: 

At the close of the last chapter we sav; that the TG 
lexicon is faced with several serious shortcomings and 
inadequacies and there are many aspects of a speaker's coropc— 
fence that it cannot explain. Many of the problems arise 
because of the basic assumptions on which the TO theory is 
built and because of its failure to formally recognize the 
role of semantics in the description and explanation of the 
language phenomenon. The shaarp line drawn between syntax 
and semantics at the level of deep structure is counter^ 
intuitive and leads to many theoretical tangles, also to 
unnecessary duplication of information in the deep structure 
and the interpretive semantic component. Further, the lexi- 
calist approach of individual and unrelated entries in the 
lexicon can at best be only observational ly adequate where 
reflecting certain types of relatedness between lexical 
items is concerned — a sad fault in a generative grammar. 
Hence, obliterating the boundary between syntax and semantics 
by equating semantic representation with the deep (or 
‘deeper*) structure, and at the same time characterizing 
the lexical entry in terms of semantic tokens is a natural 
‘next' step. Thus, in a way, generative semantics is an 
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inevitable developiient from TC. Admittedly, as an e^cplicit, 
formally defined model, IG does not have a parallel. But 
af ter all, the task of a grammar is to display the underlying 
mechanism of a language in use, and not to impose an unnatural, 
even if desirable, formalism on it in the interests of 
elegance. 

In this chapter we will be concerned witii showing 
how a generative semantic (GS ) treatment of words stands a 
much better chance of explaining certain typos of systematic 
relations between lexical items than does TC, or any of the 
earlier theories discussed in this work. Ihe word is given 
a more central role in GS, although the lexicon as a whole 
retains the basic structure of the TG lexicon, as regards 
phonetic and syntactic features. But it has a much wider 
scope so as to incorporate the semantic structure of lexical 
items as well. As such the GS lexicon is descriptively and 
explanatorily more adequate. 

Our aim here is not to compare two theories with a 
view to establishing the superiority of one over the other, 
but to show how the lexical description of one is capable of 
explaining more data than is the lexicon of the other, and ■ 
how this explanation is in accordance with native speaker 


intuition 
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5.1. Motivation for GS Theory; 

There is an inherent connection between grammar and 
semantics which does not hold betoeen grai'^ar and phonology; 
and this fact should be captured in a model of a language 
system. The first explicit proposals for an integration of 
syntax and semantics were made by Katz and Fodor (1963) which 
were later modified by Katz~P.c .s tal (1964). The modified 
version was taken over by Chomsky in his Standard Theory, 
which imposed a spurious parallelism between semantics and 
phonology by making both interpretive and non“generative 
K“P‘s approach to the problem was evident from their slogan 
"linguistic description minus grammar equals semantics", 
semantics being thus assigned a residual status. Such a 
view presupposed that all information relevant for semantic 
interpretation was available in the syntactic deep structure? 
and the lexical items as they were represented in the lexicon, 
and their grammatical relations with each other in the DS 
determined the full linguistic meaning of an utterance. 

Such a view is seriously inadequate in many ways, 
and one of the more important questions it raises is whether 
or not there exists a boundary between syntax and semantics “ 
a question. of crucial importance for the lexicon since it 
forms a meeting ground for the two. 

There are two important dimensions along which 
this question can be disioussed •“ the nature of selectional 
rules and the role of semantic features issues which 
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also figured prominently in the split of Transformational 
Grammars into interpretive and generative semantics. 

^ sptets Chomsky conceded that syntactic and 
semantic considerations cannot necessarily be sharply distin 
guishedj but, because of the lack of a semantic basis for 
making the relevant distinctions, he negatively defined a 
"semantic” feature as being one that did not figure in any 
syntactic rule (Chomsky 1965 :144). 

The concept of feature as a distinctive non-- 
sogmental clement, first developed in phonological theory 
and later adapted to syntax and semantics to solve the 
problem of cross-classification, assumed a great deal of 
importance in GS theory, one of yiose main contributions was 
tlio decomposition of words into semantic components. Tests 
have been devised to discover and justify semantic features 
(Lipka 1972, Weinreich 1966, Chafe 1970 and Cruse 1973) 
and "a semantic feature should be regarded as firmly 
established only if (a) it is intuitively convincing (b) it 
is detectable contextually (including syntactically) and 
(c) it can be shown to have explanatory value" (Cruse 1973 : 
15f ) . 

In the TG lexicon features like Human, Male etc. 
were considered to be syntactic since they played a role in 
syntactic rules, and one as^mes that they did double duty 
when the same features were made use of to assign semantic 
interpretations to linguistic structures. For Chofnsky 
never specified what the TG semantic features looked like. 
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This was a serious lapse because quite, apart from the 
role they play in semantic interpretations, semantic features 
are also of importance in specifying and explaining many 
kinds of lexical relations which form part of a native 
speaker's competence. One such instance is word “formation 
(dealt v/itlo in detail in 5.3.2), where they provide a basis 
for explaining the fact that complex lexical items differ 
semantically from the sum of the meaning of their components. 
Listing them in the lexicon may provide observational adequacy 
but such a solution cannot be descriptively adequate, for the 
creation of complex lexical items entails the addition of 
semantic features. That is, once complex lexical items are 
created and used repeatedly, they become lexemes in their 
own right (perhaps with a loss of analysability ) and require 
certain specific semantic features (Lipka 1975:205). e.g. 
compound forms which have now become lexicalized in Hindi : 

paRha likha "read write" — ^ educated 

khate pite "eating drinking" — 5 > well“to*-do 

(family). 

These forms could initially have been accounted for 
transformationally but in present day spoken Hindi, they 
are used as independent lexical items. This process of 
lexicalization differs slightly from that found in OS. 

Both involve an underlying meaning like "someone CAUSES 
something to become (a) lexical (item)." In Gs the "something" 
refers to prelexical semantic elements while in Lipka' s 



usage (as in March and 1960) it refers to observable morphemic 
elements which combine to form a new lejcical item that 
becomes a semantic unit. In both cases, hox-jever, semantic 
features are of crucial importance to explain "lexicalisation" 
- a process involving addition of semantic features over and 
above those already present in the items that combined - an 
aspect that has been overlooked by the lexicalists. 

The other issue that helped in causing the split in 
Ibansformational Grammar was the nature of selection rules 
which subcategorizo a lexical category in terms of syntactic 
features and define a solectional relation betv7een gramma- 
tically related elements in a sentence, Selectional relations 
essentially apply betai/een two lexical items e.g. what kind 
of subject or object a given verb can take. Ihis was the 
Aspects position later challenged by generative semanticis ts . 

In later work in "IG itself, an alternative treatment 
of solectional rules (SR) was adopted, notably by Jackendoff 
(1972). Chomsky (1965 :157) had suggested the possibility of 
incorporating SH's into the semantic component, and when 
later the theory was faced with the criticisms that (1) it 
could not account for focus, presuppositions etc. and 
(2) that there were sentences where the violation of a SR 
originated in a modifier of an NP rather than in the head 
Noun e.g, * "My pregnant neighbour is the father of two girls" 
(McCawley 1968), *“ Some revision was indicated. Jackendoff 
(and Chomsky's EST) achieved this by extending the scope of 
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the semantic component to enable it to assign readings of 
focus, presupposition etc,; and allowing the grammar to refer 
to it at levels other tlian DS. He also assiejned the function 
of SR's to the semantic component, thus retaining its inter- 
pretive status, 

McCawley ( 1968a ;134) had however observed that 
"... selection restrictions are definable solely in terms of 
properties of semantic rc-presentation. " But at that time 
ho did not suggest following the alternative treatment of SR's 
also mentioned by Chomsky (1965:158), viz. that generative 
syntactic rules take over the functions of the semantic 
component thus obliterating the difference between the two 
components, This line: of tliought did not assume relevance 
till after McCawlcy, Lakoff and others re-examined semantic 
representation, the semantic structure of lexical items, 
and the role of the DS in TS — and advocated the removal of 
the boundary between syntax and semantics. This they did by 
making semantic representation the underlying level of 
linguistic structures, thus giving birth to the generative 
semantic theory. 

The semantic structure of lexical items, which had 
been glossed over by TG, assumed significance when 
R. Lakoff (1968) showed that most of the syntactic features 
were semantically motivated and that there were many 
semantic markers which did not function in syntactic rules. 
This and later evidence argued in favour of the semantic 
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decomposition of lexical items, characterizing thfirn as 
complexes of semantic material. 

It is not as if such an idea was entirely revolU" 
tionary when it was first explored by generative scmanticis ts . 
Chomsky (1965 :160) states that "the voicy notion ‘lexical 
entry* presupposes some sort of fixed universal vocabulary 
in terms of which the objects are characterized, " Also 
Chomsky was fully aware that in any linguistic system, lexical 
entries enter into intrinsic semantic relations of a much 
more systematic sort than his theory was equipped to account 
for. It is just that in the enthusiasm generated by the 
proposal of the 1965 model and in the ensuing mass of 
publications, his doubts and tentative suggestions were 
ignorc'd. It was loft to the critics of the TG theory and to 
the generative soman ti cists to point out that there are many 
systematic relations bets-joen lexical entries v;hich cannot 
in any natural way be described v/ithin the framework of 
independent lexical entries, and there art; many aspects of 
a native speaker's competence which IG theory fails to take 
note of . 

Ihc interrelation of syntax and semantics is by no 
means a settled issue even today, and GS solutions to 
problems of IG arefnot necessarily correct. But/as we 
shall try to show in this chapter, this theory holds out 
greater promise for meaningfully and naturally relating 
semantic and syntactic issues, and providing more intuitively 
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appealing explanations to certain lexical phenomena, 
notably word “-formation, lexicalization, homonymy and polysemy. 

5.1.1. Is GS a Notational Variant of TG? s 

Denials of the relevance of semantic inf omiation for 
syntactic rules have persisted since the development of the 
structural tradition in linguistics, so much so that Chomsky 
has called generative semantics a notational variant of IGG 
in spite of its non-syntactic orientation. This however is 
a claim that cannot be substantiated. One of the basic assu- 
mptions on which IGG is based has been overborne by GS,viz. 
tliat syntax is generative, and the grammatical relations 
obtaining between items at tlie DS level are sufficient to 
understand and interpret a sentence. But this DS as we saw 
is highly impoverished and the GS school establishea pretty 
convincingly that it is semantics which determines syntax? 
also that the DS, which was originally an artificial level 
set up for me tliodological convenience, has laeen erroneously 
accorded the status of a theoretical construct, as became 
evident once it was subjected to critical scrutiny. 

(1) One important linguistic fact to which a 
semantics -based grammar gives foaomal recognition is the 
existence of case relations (Fillmore 1968). In his 
discussion of the items "hitting" and "breaking", Fillmore 
points out that part of our knowledge about each verb in 
>ur language consists in knowing the "kinds" pf NP’s it 
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can occur with, e.g. ‘brcalc’ can occur in construction with 
any o£ the combinations of noun phrases representable by the 
forriiula: 

(Agent) (Instrument) x 

(Fillmore 1970 ;123), 

The notions "deep structure subjec t"and "deep structure object" 
have no relevance in such an approach, since the correct 
explanation is arrived at only by taking surface structure 
cases into account. 

Such an analysis is strongly motivated by semantic 
considerations. It also makes it possible to make semantic 
distinctions in a fairly direct way in the DS. 

That the notions of subject, object, etc. have a 

great deal of explanatory value is evident from the fact 
that they have been employed in descriptions of natural 
language grammar for generations. Also, TG vi'ith its syntactic 
bias feels the need to make use of such notions or similar 
ones in terms of "Tloomatic Relations” (Wasow 1977; Jackendoff 
1972, 1976; and Anderson 1977). Yet it is significant that 
in the theory of TG itself the following statement holds : 

No transformational anile can refer to notions like subject 
etc., i.e. the base rules cannot express relations like 
subject-verb agreement, which are well established linguistic 
facts (Postal 1976:151), 

' # 

The empirical deficiency of TG in this regard has 
however been obscured by the fact that much of the 



descriptive work done within it has ignored this condition. 
Transformational grammarians have done nothing to eliminate 
this inconsistency. 

Other innovations introduced by GS which prohibit 
considering it a notational variant of TG are; 

(2) There is no distinct boundary between syntax 
and semantics and both kinds of representation have .the same 
formal nature. 

(3) Lexical items are not inserted all at one time, 
hence it is not possible to define a deep syntactic structure 
(McCawley 1967 ) . 

Drawing on these conclusion^ McCawley proposed that 
semantic representation be considered the underlying level 
of linguistic structure, to be related to surface structure 
by a single system of T~rulcs (1968). Such a conclusion 
and the assumptions on which it was based gave rise to 
empirical consequences significantly different from TG. One 
such was that the meaning of certain lexical items could be 
represented adequately only by decomposing the items into 
smaller semantic components, A great deal of evidence to 
support such an analysis was provided by Morgan (1969), 
McCawley (1968b), Binnick (1968), Green (1974) and Pillmore 
(1970), who showed semantic decomposition to be syntactically 
motivated. 

Such a view of the lexical item, which defines it 
as an encoding or encapsulation of samantic material, also 



makes it possible to classify lexical items in terms of 
tlieir conceptual interrelatedness (Fillmore 1970 ;132) and to 
pass semantic judgement on sentences that can be directly 
accounted for in terms of this relatednoss. 

Besides, it also laecomes possible to defifie the 
premise of a seemingly "irregular" rule in terms of the 
semantic class to which the lexical items which govern it, 
or are exceptions to it, belong. 

Iho proposal is intuitively appealing for another 
reason. As Green (1974) points out, the position — that all 
differences in syntactic properties betoeen two lexical items 
are presumably based on semantic properties'^contradicts the 
belief that the lexicon is an arbitrary collection of the 
exceptions of a language. For what the semantic decomposition 
approach does is to provide "an independently motivated 
generalization which accounts for the 'exceptional' character 
of that item" (Green 1970:66). That is, individual lexical 
items are not wholly capricious, and their participation in 
syntactic niles can be shown to be governed by the semantic 
features which characterize them —what Fillmore (1971) terms 
the "happiness conditions" for their appropriate use. 

Another consequence of the GS theory is the 
widening of the scope of competence. Langendoen (1971) 
argues that the scope of competence must be extended to 
include knowledge about the use of language and weinreich 
(1971) suggests the inclusion of the ability of speakers - 

to impose semantic interpretations on sentences that are 



to impose semantic interpretations on sentences that are 
seraantically , and even sometimes syntactically^ deviant. 
Chomsky (1965) had forwarded an e:xplanation for this ability 
in terms of tine violation of selectional rales and the fact 
that sentences like "misery" loves company" can be interpreted 
by direct analogy to well-'f ormed sentences. But generative 
semanticists have shown that SR‘s tJiemselves must be formu- 
lated in semantic terms; and R. Hall (1973) has pointed out 
that there are other cases of apparent violation which are 
nonetheless perfectly and unambiguously in terpre table ^ and 
can be explainesd by means of semantic transfer “ 

e.g. He smoked a sad cigarette . 

She tapped the floor with a tentative foot . 

5.2. Criticism and Defence of the 'bause-to-die"Analysis ; 

Fodor (1970), Kac (1972) and Shibatani (1972) have 
pointed out some shortcomings of Mccawley's analysis of 
the causative verb ‘KILL’, in which he derives the verb from 
an underlying sentential representation "cause to die" or 
"cause to (become not alive)" (McCawley 1968). Briefly, 
the main arguments against tlie derivation are 

(1) Asymmetry of causative verbs like melt^^./ 
me It^^^^ with regard to the do-^so transformation. ; h 

( 2 ) Deriving surface verbs like ' kill * from the 
sane source that underlies surf ace verbs like ‘cause* leads 
to the generation of ungr'^nmatical sentences, because the 



constraints on the time adverbs do not match. 

i) John caused Bill to die on Sunday by stabbing 
him on Saturday. 

ii )* John killed Bill on Sunday by stabbing him on 
Saturday. 

(3) Ihe third argument Fodor presents against 
McCawley ' s lexicalization and predicate-raising transforma- 
tions is that they can be saved only at the cost of aban- 
doning a we 11 -supported generalization, "that a structurally 
necessary and sufficient condition for a I\IP being shared with 
an instrumental adverbial is that the NP bo the deep subject 
of the verb that the instrumental modifies." 

(4) Another piece of evidence against McCawley ' s 
analysis cGntres around the notion of 'modification'.' McCawley 
(1972) however notes that it is possible for an adverb to 
modify a piece of semantic structure, e .g. to modify not 
"John killed Harry" but "Harry not be alive" or some other 
part of its meaning. 

(5) Shibatani (1972) has pointed out that in 
Japanese the notion of modification goes counter to McCawley ’s 
case, because derived causative verbs and lexicalized caus- 
ative verbs in Japanese display radically different behaviour, 
and the differences indicate that underlying structures of 
clauses containing derived causatives have embedded clauses, 
while underlying structures of clauses containing lexical- 
ized causatives do not.^ 



Hoxvcver, McCawlay (1972) in his reply has shown this 
claim to be vacuous by giving instances of various lexical-^, 
ized causatives, discussed by Shibatani, which are combined 
with adverbs that modify not them but a part of their 
meanings - which means that such causatives ^ contain under- 
lying embedded clauses. 

iii) Boku wa musuko o gakkoo in sibaraka nokosita. 

"I left my son at the school for a while . " 
iv) Saibantyoo wa Ari o ninenkan rooya in ircta. 

"The judge put Ali in prison for two years . " 

(Sentences 16(a) and (b) 
in McCawley 1972 ;143). 

McCawley also draws attention to a fact which 
Shibatani probably overlookcKa/ viz,/ that the relation between 
a Icxicalizcd causative and a corresponding intransitive 
differs from that of a causative and the corresponding simple 
verb; hence different notions of causation are involved in 
lexicalized causatives and derived ccausatives, e .g, in 
sentence i) the time adverb is modifying a ipart of the 
meaning of the lexicalized 'kill’. 

We will make an attempt to answer the other criti*- 
cisms also, but first let us clarify a few points. The 
question at issue in all these criticisms is whether it is 
justifiable to derive a lexicalized causative verb from an 
embedding semantic structure with the higher verb G^iJSE 
and an underlying intransitive sentence. But the need for 



rolatiny such lexical items as kill ^ dic ^ dead is not denied, 
and tho fact that some relationship does exist betoeen them 
is self-evident. 

'Ihe: underlying clvoment CAUSE in McCawley's analysis 
roughly names a relation between events. Ihe need for expre- 
ssing such relationships was realized by Fillmore in his 
case grammar and in his analysis of transitive and intrans- 
itive open and cook , but oven his grammar xvas not really able 
to explain the relations existing between sentences like; 

v) Tho court legalized bussing, 

vi ) Tho court made bussing legal. 

While it did capture tho relation between v) and vii) 

vii) Bussing became legal. 

(Kastovsky 1^73:262) 

Fillmore (1971b) realized this problem and he also 
adopted McCawley's view of causation — as a relation between 
two events. Ttie relation between v) and vi) above i.e. 
between explicit causative constructions and sentences 
containing the corresponding morphologically complex causative 
verb, can be made explicit only in a grammar whose base 
component directly generates semantic representations. 

The criticism of the scope of the adverb caused 
McCawley (1972) to change his analysis of 'kill' slightly ^ 
so that it now involved two separate notions, one of 
‘doing’ - relation between person and actiony- and one of 

’ ~ which is a relation between two events. Kijd- 


‘ causation 



was now paraphrased as 'DO CAUSE BECOME NOT ALP/E' and the 
underlying elements DO, CAUSE are justified because causative 
verbs embody r-..lational nations which cannot bo represented 
adequately by moans of semantic features. 

In criticism (3) an attempt is made to save a synt“ 
actic generalization involving the deep structure of the 
verb of a sentence. But this generalization itself is based 
on semantic notions which the syn tacticians have no way of 
representing within their framework, viz., the notions of 
subject and object. For as Postal (1976 ;151) points out, TG 
does not permit a formal recognition of such notions, which 
arc themselves relational in nature. 

As criticism (2) Podor states that the generation of 
s€intences like 

vIII) Floyd molted the glass on Sunday by heating it 
on Saturday. 

"appears to be an artifact of the decision to derive surface 
verbs like 'melt' and 'kill', which are intrinsically const- 
rained with respect to their time adverbs, from the same 
source which underlies surface verbs like 'cause' which are 
intrinsically relatively free x^jith respect to their time 
adverbs" (Fodor 1970:433). But as he himself notes, these 
constraints are intrinsic because they vary from verb to 
verb, c.g. qualify operates on the same pattern 'as ; cau-se. ,. : 
while molt does hot 



ix) Floyd quaaificd for his dcgroc in Mi^rch by 
submitting his tliv,sis in Doccambor 

(Fodor 1970:433 £n . 5 ) 

lliis being tlio c ns e, such a criticism can hardly 
provide sufficient grounds for abandoning the analysis of 
‘kill*, especially so in the revised form. The. relations 
emlxidicd in the verb can be adequately represented by the 
underlying semantic confr’.guration, and the verb can be marked 
for its idiosyncratic adverbial constraint just as it is 
marked for other idiosyncratic propc^rtios in the lexicon. 

Also the; analysis of transitive/intransitive 'melt* 
etc. (as Fillmore’s exonplc.s of 'cook', 'open*) as the same 
lexical item, whose transitivity or otherwise is reflected 
by the case frame into which it is inserted, reflects a 
syntax-oriented conception of grammar, whore the semantic 
component has a purely interpretive function, and we have 
seen that such a component is incapable of describing the 
relationships butwoen related constructions. 

The technique of lexical decomposition has much 
wider implications because of the insights it affords into 
the structure of language, although the above criticisms 
tend to give the impression that i t was invented solely f or 
the analysis of the itam 'kill'. 

The isolation of CAUSE as an underlying semantic 
element is a significant contribution of GS, for it plays 
an important role in the formation of the English verbal 
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system. The analysis of implicitly causative lexical items 
Mii/ persuade (DO CAUSE BECOME INTEND) (McCaxvley 1971; 
33 £n 1) is closely paralleled by the analysis of explicit 
causative verbs like legalize , demilitarize etc. which are 
respectively analysed as CAUSE (to) BECOME LEGAL and CAUSE 
(to) BE NO LONGER ( in a ) MILITARY (state) (Marchand 1969 
and 1971). That is, v;ord formation processes in which under- 
lying semantic inforraation is morphologically realized lend 
support to the above analysis of implicitly derived lexical 
items, since a marked similarity can be detected in both the 
processes of lexicalization. A description of the semantics 
of simple lexical items will profit greatly by setting up 
parallels between the structure of xs/ord -formation syntagmas 
and simple lexical items. And the exanxples of 'kill' and 
'demilitarize' have shown that implicit causatives also go 
back to the same semantic structures and undergo the same 
types of transformations as do explicit causatives. The 
predicatO'-raising transformation, called into question by 
Podor (1970), thus drax'^s support from xs/ord-formation, ■which, 
(according to Kastovsky 1973, Lipka 1974, McCawley 1971 and 
Breklc 1970), occupies an intermediate place between syntax 
and underlying semantic representations, since predicate- 
raising in fact also produces morphologically complex lexical 
items. 

Hence the predicate-raising and lexicalization ■: 
transformations, so essential in word—formation, must be 
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consioG3rsc3 to bt.. f-'.jUcJlly jus tififiblt’' ss pirciluxicsl tirs-iisf oiT" 
iTistions v/hich cornbin . S'.ivion tic mstorisl into "loxicslizHbls" 
configurations. 

In any case, criticisms such as tiiose of Fodor's 
seem to be an academic exercise on the part of a die-hard 
syn tactician, Iho shortcomings of a syntax-based model are 
many, and its treatment of several natural language phenomena 
is only observationally adequate (cf. 4.4.1 and 5.3.1). 

Analysis of worcis in the GS fraraework is best judged 
by seeing how aciuquatt.ly its assumptions and principles arc 
suited to explain language in use, and whether the structure 
it proposes for lexical entries can bo used appropriately to 
do the same things with sentences that pxsople normally do in 
using language. Linguistic descriptions must be related to 
specific purposes, and it is only in terms of these purposes 
that one can judge whether a theory or a description is 
adc^qu ate or not. Our purpose in this work is precisely 
this “ to judge which theory deals more adequately with 
lexical phenomena, 

5,3, Semantic Issues and the GS Lexicon: 

5.3,1, Word -Formation as an Important Dimension for 

Judging Adequacy; 

Word— formation as a linguistic process has been a 
subject of interest and study only for the last ID- 15 years. 
Before that word"-*formation investigations dealt cither with 



diachronic questions or strictly morphological ones. And 
word -formation was generally better defined as a field of 
linguistics instead of a linguistj.c process. But the advent 
of the throe semantic tiioories — intearpretive, generative, 
and case grammar - changed all that. 'The present emphasis 
is on identifying and classifying the semantic categories 
that underlie word -formation syntagmas, and on assessing 
the importance of the relationship of worf3 -formation to the 
rest of the grammar. 

Since wo rc3- formation studies are in affect addressing 
thcmsclvos to tlio phenomenon of productivity in language, 
especially productivity in the lexicon of a language, it 
forms a significant dimension along which to judge the 
adequacy of a linguistic theory. Because ttie user's ability 
to extend and expand his lexicon by making use of the infor- 
mation already available in it to express new thoughts and 
perceptions is a very important part of his competence, any 
competent theory must make an attempt to describe and 
explain this ability which comprises both processes of 
ralc-govemed and rule-changing creativity. 

A systematic description of word “format! on processes 
based on underlying semantic generalizations etc. (since 
many word-formation processes are explainable in semantic 
terms alone), would not only lead to a simpler lexicon, 
desirable because the content to be learned Vould be less, 
but also bo a more general and overall more elegant theory. 


isi 


■which non'-- "thcilcGs 3.11 sspocts of cornpGtG.ncG intx> 

account. Such a theory is to bo preferred to one which 
either pushes word^foirma tion under pcrform.anos (except of 
course processes like nominalization where some overt morpho“ 
logical marker is pres-ent), or chooses to list all word- 
fomation syntagmas, compounds etc. in the lexicon thus 
making the latter impossibly large - an intuitively unfeas- 
iblj and theoretically inelegant solution. Even cross*- 
referencing different items in the lexicon ^^hich figure in 
compounding would not be an adequate description, since it 
would imply that word -'formation is purely arbitrary whereas, 
in reality, it is not so, as the following sections will 
show . 

A sc’man tics -based description of the process of 
generation of lexical i teats and word-formation syntagmas 
can also provide an explanation of how nci’j words are created; 
and the rules of combination of semantic elements into words 
can provide, a possible-, explanation of the important theore- 
tical notions: "lexical gap" and "possible lexical item." 

Another important contribution of an explanatorily 
adequate theory of word -formation would be the discovery of 
linguistic univcrsals in this area. Since word-formation is 
a Widespread linguistic process in all natural languages, 
and since evidence from a number of sources indicates that 
processes like comj»unding and nominalization in- any r 
language are governed in part by a network of syntactic. 
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si^rnsnfcic ond p3r3-9iTio.ti-G univuErssls^ (cind in ps-irt o£ course 
by language-specific prof cr..;ncGS and reccuircracnts ) such an 
expectation is not unjustified, 

5.3,2. Derivation of Word -^-Formation Syntagmas: Compounding: 

The synthetic approach to the description of language 
inherent in both generative semantics and interpretive 
semantics presupposes an analysis of surface structure as 
tho only directly accessible material. This is also true in 
their treatment of v;ord-formation and it is because of this 
approach that expressions like "additional semantic features" 
arc used, since they arc additional if one starts from 
surface structure. But actually these additional features 
arc part of the meaning of these syntagmas and hence have to 
bo accounted for in tho deep structure, whether it represents 
or determines the meaning of the surface form, depending 
on tho type of grammar advocated. 

But the interpretive semantic theory faces trouble 
in its analysis when it comes to analysing the less explicit 
word- formation syntagmas, and assigning them additional 
semantic features o.g, oil-well (semantic feature + produce/ 
yield), birdcage (+ purpose), musical talent ( 4 - attribute); 
or lexicalizod formations like give up , whose surface form 
contains no information about their semantic structure. In 
fact it was because of such formations that Brekle's state- 
ment, "there is no sharp line he tween linguistic expressions 
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tl-iat are normally considered to fall into the domain of 
worfh-formation and those expressions which are treated as 
simple lexical items" (Brekle 1970 ;86), is largely held to 
be true, A major thrust of GS has been to establish word.^ 
formation as an intermediate level between the underlying 
semantic representation and the surface structure. 

In tlie case of the less explicit and the lexicalized 
formations like oil~x-i?ell ^ where the missing semantic element 
(in IG it \;ould have to be a lexical item that is later 
deleted) could be either ‘produce* or ‘yield’ or ‘emit’ etc., 
T3 took up the position that since it is impossible on the ■ 
basis of surface structure to decide which of these items 
represents the relation lae tween the constituents of the 
syntagma, "substantive compounds not containing a verbal 
element cannot be said to render semantically this or that 
sentence" (Marchand 1966). Also, if these semantic features 
are to be dealt with at all in the framework of a syntax- 
based grammar, wor:3-formation transformations will have to 
be assumed to be meaning-changing (Kastovsky 1971). 

But on both these counts a base component generating 
semantic representations v^hich mey or may not be trans- 
formed completely into specific lexical items,- will 
fadlitabe the description. And if -the semantic elements 
are directly introduced into the deep structure, one could 
do without the meaning -changing transformations : additional 
arguments in favour of a semantically motivated base 


componen t 



In this SGction wg will briefly discuss^ v^ithin 
j. Lcvi*s framework (which is formulated witbin GS theory), 
the generation of word -formation syntagmas, ospocially nominal 
compounds and vihat Levi (1978) calls 'compounds with non— 
predicating adjectives*. 

Compounding is a richly productive naming device 
and the formation of compounds is usually based on permanent, 
non -predictable relationships of varying semantic types 
between two entities. Predictable relationships are not ^ 
suitable for compounds because given the head of the 
compound, the modifier carries no additional information 
e.g, bo ok -novel , and the ability of the compound to serve as 
a naming device is not fully utilized (Downing 1977:831). 

There is moreover some kind of generic relationship between 
the members of a compound. As the Gloitmans put it (1970: 

96), "not every man who removes the garbage is a ‘garbage 
man*. Only a man who occupationally, customarily, eternally 
romoves the, garbage' is a garbage man. " With such charac- 
teristics it is natural that many new compounds survive^ 
beyond the situation in which they are coined and acquire 
more and more tlic characteris tics of a yinitary lexical-, 
item, possibly thereby losing their analysability into an 
underlying clause or sentence. Compounding thus serves as 
a backdoor into the lexicon (Downing 1977 s824). J. Levi in 
her vtork has however considered only lexicalized compounds 
and it is these wo will discuss. 



In this section wc will briefly discuss^ within 
j. Levies framework (which is formulated within Gs theory), 
the generation of word -formation syntagmas, especially nominal 
compounds and what Lc-vi (1978) calls 'compounds vrith non- 
predicating adjectives*. 

Compounding is a richly productive naming device 
and the formation of compounds is usually based on permanent, 
non-prod ic table relationships of varying semantic types 
betwoon two entities. Predictable relationships are not 
suitable for compounds because given the head of the 
compound, the modifier carrioc no additional information 
e.g, bo ok -novel , and th_ ability of the compound to servo as 
a naming device is not fully utilized (Downing 1977 :831). 

Ihere is moreover some kind of generic relationship between 
the members of a compound. As the Gloitmans put it (1970; 

96), "not every man who ronoves the garbage is a ‘garbage 
man*. Only a man who occupationally, customarily, eternally 
removes th:. gcrbagc' is a garbage man. " With such charac- 
teristics it is natural that many new compounds survive 
beyond the situation in which they are coined and acquire 
more and more the characteristics of a pnitary lexical- 
item, possibly thereby losing th<jir analysability into an 
underlying clause or sentence. Compounding thus serves as 
a backdoor into the loxioDn (Downing 1977 ;824). J. Levi in 
her v/ork has however cdii side red only loxiealized compounds 
and it is these wo will discuss. 


Hindi admits of the greatest freedom in the use of 
compound words, die length and complexity of which form a 
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distinguishing f...cturo of the language, suid the analysis of 
compound -word formations as derivations by moans of deletion 
of an underlying eloraont receives unexpected support from 
the processes of ’saxnaas' in Hindi. One famous example of 
‘samaas' is the lexical item s imhasana "throne". The word 
is now a semantically specialized lexical item whose original 

form has been lost because of subjection to historical 

1 '■ 
processes. But originally the form was simha cihnita as an a 

(Adj 4 - N), "scat marked by the imago of a lion" i.o. "throne" 

By tho delt:tion of Kihni ta "marked" we get the lexicaiized 

form simhasana . 'liie deleted elcanent is not a predicate in 

tht- sense of Levi (1975, 1978) but Hindi is rich in processes 

of 'samaas’ or compounding; and 'predicate* deletion, though 

one of the most important productive processes, is not 

necessarily the only one. But, as this example shows, 

derivations of complex word forms by means of deletion of 

an underlying semantic element is a perfectly legitimate 

technique, and historical evidence can also be brought in 

to support it. Incidentally this example of 'samaas' also 

provides support to the contention that word»”formation ■ 

rules (and also lexical insertion rules ) mus t operate at 

an intermediate level between underlying semantic repre- 

sontations and surface structure. 



■xaniplviS of Gomt; Hindi word formation synts-gnias 


arc : 

I, N + N Corapcunds : 
guru daksina 
sangita kala 
bijli ghar 
gulab jal 
hasya abhincta 

II. Adj. + M Compounds; 
takniki sanstha 
vidc^i mudra 
havai jabaz 


'paymv..nt for the t£.acht.r'‘ 
'art of music" 
oloc tricity house" 
rose vjater" 
comedy actor" 

technological association 
foreign coins" 
aeroplane " 


Apart from sud.! tx^?o•-word sequences listed above^ there are 
also many combinations maf3e up of two (or more) words, which 
arc conjoincol by rules of 'sandhi' to yield single unit 
compound words (both nounsand adjectives). 


ciRimar 

"one who kills birds" 

lakhpati 

"owner of a lakh" 

pancakki 

"water xi/heel" 

ghuRsal 

"stable -(for horses)" 

gungan 

"song of praise" 

Other processes of 

compounding include copulative 


and coordinate compounds ; 
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IV. dekhte dekhte 
sote sote 
bar bar 


"while looking" 
"while sleeping" 
"again and again" 


V. 


ana jana 
a-nne sanne 
paRha likha 


"coming and going" 

"face to face" 

"one who can read and write/ 
educated" 


All these forms share many syntactic and semantic- 
similarities, and all except category IV are processes of 
nominal is a tion, since there is plenty of evidence to show 
they must be generated under the node label N' (Levi 1975, 

1977 ), 'Ihe constituent elements are dependent on each other 
for their meaning, although the precise semantic relationship 
is not indicated in the surface form. 

Attempts have been made in traditional grammar and 
even in early GS accounts to characterize the relationship 
in terms of Fillmorian cases, and for deriving them from 
underlying relative cl^se or complement structures which 
contain the appropriate case markers or prepositions (LJung 


1970). 

But there are some difficulties in the description 
of word-formation in terms of case grammar because of two 
different ways of deriving prepositions. They can either 
bo treated as predicates (following McCawley ) or they can 
be transformationally derived as features on I'JPs 
(Fillmore, Kastovsky), In the latter case the prepositions 

■ ■ i,,' ^ '-y-b, ■■ . ■ ■ ' b ' 



function rnctcly ns cnss rnntkoirs^ whsircns in tho foEmcn thsy 
function as soman ti cal ly non-empty elements which can be 
grouped under different predicates which have independent 
semantic status. It is the latter possibility which is 
significant for word-formation because a small number of 
general stmiantic predicates can be posited, in terms of which ^ 

the relation obtaining between elements in combinations like 
those listed above can be explained. The use of predicates 
in characterizing underlying structure is desirable also 
because they can be specified in terms of semantic features 
whidri do not result in any particular surface lexical items. 

It is the semantic content of the nouns involved v/hich 

do termincjs the specification of predicates/ hence the meaning 

of a combination is usually a bit vague. The combination, ; 

however, does fall within the boundaries of a semantic field, 

the latter being denoted by the predicate used in the 

paraphrase of tlie syntagma. Hence as Levi (1978) points out, 

the classification of syntagmas in terms of predicates I 

"constitutes a significantly less redundant and descriptively 

more adequate account of the observable semantic distribu- 

I 

tions" (1970:77). [ 

f 

The basic semantic predicates Levi selects are ; 

CAUSE, HAVE, MAKE, USE, BE, IN, EDR, ABOUT and FROM. The j 

[, 

compounds are derived by the deletion of the relevant 

predicate from the underlying semantic representation. In 

Hindi too, the variety of relations between the constituents i 
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of compounds can be classi£i'.3d according to almost tbe same 
generalized predicates (each of which has a brood range of 
application because of its inherent vagueness ). Levi points 
out that CAUSE and FROM have very restricted productivity 
in English while many cases of BE have alternative analyses 
under MAKE. 'Ihe same seems to bo true of Hindi word- 
formation syntagmas. Howevcr,our purpose here is not to 
provide confirmatnry evidence for Levi's theory, but to show 
that a transformationalist account of word formation in 
terms of deletion of underlying predicates is possible and 
free of the inadequacies of a lexicalist account which fails 
to capture the productive aspects of word^formation processes, 

A classification of some Hindi complex noun forms 
in terms of Levi's Recoverably Dele table Predicates (RDP) 
is given in the follov^ing pa^ges (pp, 190, 191). 

Corroboration for Levi's analysis and the RDP's 
she posits can be found in the treatment of 'samaas', compou- 
nding, in traditional sanskrit grammar. (Compounding in 
Hindi closely parallels that in Sanskrit, and for our 
present purposes we will consider the two indistinguishable). 
We have already mentioned 'bahuvrihi samaas' in which the 
component elements do not retain their own meaning, and 
the compound becomes lexicalized with a distinct meaning. 

Some more exanplos of this type ares 

dal^an "who has ton faces" i.e. Havana 
(the demon king) 
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X 


ca nd r as 6 kh air "who has a crescent moon in his hair" 

i.e. Shiva (a legendary god) 

asivis "who has teeth of poison" i.e. a 

snake. 

But it is the ‘ tatpurush samaas' which is the most 
relevant for our present study. This 'samaas' has been 
subcategorized into seven different processes, more or less 
according to the different case relations holding betoeen 
the constituents of the compound word. ( Ihe nominative case 
alone does not enter into compounding). Each, of these word- 
formation processes consists in the deletion of a prepo- 
sition (postposition in Hindi) or a case marker from the 
underlying relative clause source of the compound. 

Briefly, the various kinds of 'tatpurush samaas' are 
classified as follows: 

1. Nomina tive/Agen tive : (not found), 

2. Objective: svarga prapt "one who has attained heaven." 
2, Instrumental; t ulsikri t "created by lUlsi"/ 

^arahat "wounded by an arrow", 
akalplRit "agony due to famine", 

4. Involves foregoing rights on something: 

Krishnarpan "offered to Lord Krishna" 

5. Locative (spatial and temporal): 

1 anmandh "blind from birth", 
desnikala "exiled from country". 
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6. Possessive or dative; 

3 a-pu tra "son o’f a king", 
pi trigriha "father's house". 

7. Involves deletion of nrc (in) and par (ON); 

grmv as "abode in a village”, 
preininag an "lost in love". 

3, 4, 5 and 6 are considered to be instances of the 
objective case which are governed by prepositions. The 
otlier typos of 'samaas' in Sanskrit, except of course 'dvanda' 
v/hich wc have already considered under the RDP 'AlTD', are 
all broadly classifiable under the RDP's mentioned above, 
their independent categorisation in traditional grammar 
being motivated by considerations like whether the first 
component is a number, whether the compound denotes a 
collection ( navratna "nine jewels" ), whether tlie first word 
is the prime contributor to the meaning, v/hethor it is 
prefixed etc, 

Tlius we see that the treatment of word-formation 
sketched in this section gains support from both the tradi" 
tional grammar of Sanskrit, and the evidence of history ; 
witness the lexicalization of compound forms. Further, it 
provides a more general and comprehensive framework for 
studying word-formation processes across languages, and 
provides a feasible explanation for the potential ambiguity 
of word -formation syntagmas. This is possible because the 
predicates, which effectively function as semantic 
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components in the definitions of the compounds, are not 
rigid and absolute in nature, with clcar~cut cut-off points 
(cf. S'^ctiou -rut permit alternative interpretations, 

in accordance, with natural language usage. 

Finally, stating ti/ord “formation rules in terms of 
RD ?3 togc the. r with tJic; componential analysis of lexical 

items, will lead to the organization of a more structured 
and adequate lexicon. The componential definitions of wordS' 
enables the user to kno^i? the appropriate conditions for 
their use, and tliis knowledge can be made use of in building 
constraints into tlie statements of word--f ormation rules to 
show what kind of items will undergo thorn. Some pragmatic 
features will also creep into the picture while assigning 
RDPs to various compounds. 


e • g j 
but 


horseshoe is "shoe FOR horse", 

allic][ator shoe is "shoo MADE of alligator skin". 


although, of course, it is as yet an open question whether 
these should be formalized as components or loft as know- 
ledge of the world. 


Some explanation of random samples ; 

1) madhu makkhS "honey bee" (underlying predicate t MAKE ). 

The bee habitually makes honey; it may do lots of 
other things too, but its most salient characteristic 
which unambiguously identifies it is that it makes 
honey , hence this is chosen in the creaUon of the 
compound. 


j. yu 


2) a "beauty of /in nature" (Predicate; 
IW ) . 

Tliis is a ease of a denominaiizod adjective in a 
compound. Beauty can exist in many things but what is 
meant here is a particular type of beauty. Hence this 
syntagraa cannot be paraphrased as "beauty which is 
n<atural" but as "beauty in/of nature", and this would 

form its underlying source. 

cf 

3) hathi dat "tooth of (? from) elephant" i.e. ivory. 

( P r edic a te : FROM ) . 

But it cannot be paraphrased as "tooth belonging to 
uluphtint" because this would mean the entire physical 
object as such whereas the nominal compound refers to 
ivory . 'Itic semantic connection between the two is 
obvious and though the compound was originally 
generated from ‘haathi ka dant'/ it is now semantically 
specialised. 

4) An interesting example worth mentioning is the compound 
form raneswar . It can be a product of three different 
kinds of compounding : 

a) Deletion of possessive predicate 'HAVE' i.e. 
ram ka iswar "Rama's god", 

b) 'Bahuvrihi samaas' since the ref eren t of ^ ^ 

compound is neither Ram nor god i.e. ram 

jiska i^war "whose god is Rama" . 



c) A caso of tvao words getting together but .referring 
to tile same thing, thus achieving identity. Ihis 
can be classed under the RDP ‘BE‘, i.o. jo ram 
vohi i^war "he who is Ram is god". 

Ihe derivation of these nominals from underlying 
relative clause sources from which the semantic predicate is 
deleted by transformations captures all the productive 
aspects of this word-formation process, it cannot specify 
all that we know about the meaning of these syntagmas, since 
parts of the meaning arc the result of lexicalization and 
are hence unpredictable. But a grammar is expected to 
capturv: and generate all the productive aspects by rule^/ 
and this is what an analysis in terns of deletion of predi~ 
cates does, 

Ihe above examination further shows that the 
combinations follow conroon and frequent patterns, and that 
the ways speakers choose to neme particular objects reflect 
small set of organizing principles which can be expressed 
in terms of scamantic classes. Besides, all the forms 
listed above have an cl^jnent of semantic specialization 
which cnablvS them to be treated like unitary, monomorphemie 
entries of tlie lexicon. (Ihis again shows that word- ; . 

formation has an intermediate place between DS and surface 
structure). 



The pir3,3matic pirinciples which defcennine the corribi'^- 
liability of two items are^ as we pointed out earlier, the 
pemanence of the relationship, and the choice of a modifier 
which encodes the most salient feature of the modified noun. 
Ihe same principles are used in the creation of novel forms 
also, and understanding becomes possible because the users 
of the language know the rules of the game and share the 
semantic and pragmatic principles involved, just as they 
share the rules of syntax involved in the generation of 
sentences* 

But one point of interest to note is that, in the 
Glcitmans* (1970) analysis of word -formation, the deleted 
forms (Proverbals) are not recoverable. But Levi (1978) 
talks of rocoverably dele table predicates, and classes 
compounds according to the predicates they take in paraphrase 
The latter operation seems perfectly reasonable and provides 
a plausible explanation of vord -formation. But as she also 
admits, compounds are many- ways ambiguous and CAN be under- 
stood under more than one predicate, although the potential 
ambiguity is reduced by both semantic and pragmatic consi- 
derations (cf. also Guru 1963:395). But the ambiguity 
exists, and once a compound is formed and achieves some 
semantic specialization, it begins to lose analysability . 
Hence, whether the deleted predicate is unerringly recover- 
able, as in the case of deletions by syntactic transfor- 
mations, is doubtful. Or perhaps this operation of 
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recoverability is a characteristic only of word ‘.formation 
rules, and is different fraa that of syntax. 

Levi (1978) suggests that the grouiD of predicates 
she has isolated arc probably significant for the formation 
of noun compounds in languages other than English, and in 
our classification of a random sample of compounds in Hindi, 
we see that the same sot more or less suffices. Hence one 
can perhaps hypothesize that this set of semantic predicates 
which arc deleted during the word -formation process is a 
universal one. 

However, this would be too strong a claim because it 
seems as if in Hindi at least there arc no compounds which 
are derived by the deletion of underlying CAOSE. All 
causative constructions arc morphologically marked as such. 
And although some compounds seem to be formed by deletion of 
underlying CAUSE, closer scrutiny in all cases turns up an 
alternative (and more convincing) analysis under the instru- 
mental predicate BY. 

This would suggest teat there arc intcrlanguage 
di££erc'ncr:s between the selection of dele table predicates 
for purposes of compound word-formation although many 
predicates are shared. 

Another piece of evidence that suggests inter- 
language differences in this area is the existence of 
coordinate and copulative compounds which are essentially 
composcjd of two or more nouns or adjectives which are 



underlyingly conjoined but appear on the surface in a scries, 
ihcir comixjunding is evident from the fact that the two 
occurrences of the same vjord have to be used together in 
order to make sense: that is, the scries has been subjected 
to some semantic specialization, e,g, of copulative compounds 
in Sanskrit and Hindi are: 

candraditya "moon and sun" 

devasur "gods and demons" 

satyan tre "truth and falsehood" 

(Whitney 1879:425) 


jivan marajgi 
khata pita 
bar bar 
svarga narak 


"living and dying" 
"eating and drinking" 
"again and again" 
"heaven and hell". 


Such constructions can be analysed as formations by 
means of deletion of an underlying predicate AND “ and this 
is not found in English except possibly in examples like 
lovc-hato relation, vjhero it is always used as a prenominal 
modifier and not as an independent nominal. 

However, on the basis of tliis analysis, a weaker 
claim to universal grammar is justified ; that a universal 
set of deletable predicates exist and a particular language 
may make use of only a subset of this set to play a productive 
part in its word -formation processes. 



Finally wc would liko to observe that such a 
treatment of word.. formation is possible only in a generative 
semantic theory with its assumption of a generative semantic 
representation, and its provision for lexical insertion at 
a level other tlion semantic deep structure; Also the HDPs 
are similar to McCawley's use of semantic features or 
components in his analysis of various lexical items, and fit 
in well with the tccimiquo of CA which is widely employed 
in semantic theory, 

5.4, Other Semantic Issues: 

5,4,1, +E!4P e tc . in Hindi : 

ITnere are some interesting usages in Hindi which can 
also be used as supportive evidence for the GS treatment of 
the lexicon and of word- formation. 

I. The case of the generation of the lexical items hi 
and ^ as emphasis markers, though to in some 
instances is also used in senses corresponding to 
the English 'then' . 

E. g- 

i) agar wo na jayc to? 

"if he does not go, then?" 
ii) agar wo na jaye to max akela jauga. 

"if he does not go then I alone will go". 



Hio v/orcis have no grammatical function and no 
real meaning to speak of, their sole purpose in a 
sen tcnce being to add emphasis : 


iii ) 

mai ake’la hi jSiga 


"I will go alone (+ Emp)!' 

iv ) 

mai hi jSijga 

"I (+ Emp) v^ill go" 

v) 

mai j^ga hi 


"I will (+ Emp) go" 

vi ) 

mai to nahi jauga 


"I (+ Emp> neg. will go". 

vii ) 

usno to aisa nahi kaha 


"Ho (+ Emp) did not say this" 

viii ) 

rsj ^ 

usne aisa to nahi kaha 


"He did not say this (+ Emp)". 


A non semantics-based grammar has no machinery 
to generate such an item because all items are 
generated in the base component under a syntactic 
category and it is not clear to X'jhat category such 
an itcam belongs. And if "+Emphasis" is generated as a 
feature on the item which is emphasized, then how is 
it given an independent lexical realization? For 
tiiere is no way by which lexical insertion can 
take place. 

But if "+Emphasis*' is generated as a semantic 
concept, the above problems become irrelevant. For 



by incoirpoiTciting +Emphasi.s as a syntactic category 
(a counter-intuitive solution), TC- xvould explain 
nothing or at best achieve only observational adeq- 
uacy, while the problejna cannot be pushed under 
performance because the phenomenon of emphasis is a 
non*-trivial one in language use, and can be adequately 
accounted for in a semantics -oriented theory. 

In English, emphasis is taken care of to some 
extent by word-order, or by phonetic stress on the 
relevant item, since it doesn't have any direct 
lexical realization. But again a similar problem 
arises ~ v/here is the feature generated in order to 
trigger the relevant permutation transformation or 
stress assignment? 

Another usage in Hindi v;hich poses similar problems 
is the use of items like jl yhich can be charac- 
terized as "+Honorific‘'( Sircar 1978). True, that to 
explain the use of these items, knowledge of the world 
must be taken into account. In fact, the feature 
'4-Mono rific" is more a pragmatic than a semantic 
feature? but what it certainly is not is a syntactic 
category and as such, its generation in a syntactic 
base is blocked. Nor is it a property of surface 
structure because it has independent lexical realiz- 
ation, and in lO all lexical insertion takes place 
on-bloc at the deep structure level, a restriction 
which is not recognized by GS. 



III. 


Ano iJicr usage peculiair to Hindi Vi/hich the Icixicaiist 
theory fails to explain and generate is the repetition 
of words in s scries to achieve a specific effect, 
ix ) wo atu ate ruk gay a 

"while coming ho stoppead (suddenly)", 
x) wo dekhte dekhte gayah ho gaya 

"v/hilc (I was) looking, he disappejared (suddenly) 

xi ) wo baithc baithc has padha 

* • 

"while sitting he laughed (suddenly)". 

. - V ^ n 

xii ) mujhe cay say pas and nahi 
"I don't like tea etc.". 

How is the second occurrence of the item to be 
generated, as it must be, since the language does not 
permit its deletion or optionality in such construc- 
tions? Again, the only way to account for such usage 
is to generate whatever semantic idea they denotes 
intensity, continuity, variety, suddenness etc. But / 
definitely such phenomena lie outside the explanatory 
scope of TG. 

5,4.2, Homonymy and Polysemy: 

Among the different kinds of relations between 
lexical items that have been mentioned so far “ derivation, 
inflection, compound formation, items belonging to the same 
semantic field (cf . Chapter ill ) - the relations of homonymy 
and polysemy obtaining between lexemes have proved the most 



baffling and the most difficult to identify and formalize. 

Hie ptoblcjtv is cmcj.al ror the lexicon because its structuns 
is bound to b*o affected by whatever mode of treatment a 
theory adopts for explaining homonymy and polysemy. For 
this reason any adequate explanation of the phenomena must 
reflect the principles of economy of organization of learned 
material, and a language user's ability to make maximum use 
of a limitCKa repertoire of semantic concepts. The problem 
assumes additional importcinco because it is claimed that in 
some cases homonymy might lead to lexical ambiguity in 
sentences altliough as we shall show later, this is rarely 
the case in actual usage, 

A gmat deal of discussion has been generated by the 
question of whether absolute homonymy exists in any language. 
Lyons (1977:560) has set out the following conditions for 
absolute homonymy: 

(1) L. 4 L. (lexemic distinctness ) 

i 3 

(2) L, = L, (syntactic equivalence) 

1 i 

(3) L* = L* (formal identity) 

With refer v.ncu to these conditions he shows that, 
in English at least, all cases of so“cal led homonymy are only 
instances of partial homonymy, that absolute homonymy is just 
a fiction, Hiis view is theoretically attractive because it 
upholds the faith in the principles of the organization of 
language, which do not permit the existence of two identical 
items which nonetheless function as two different words. 





Uns conc©pt ox sbsoluto hoimonymy would 3.1so loo countsiT" 
intuitive in the sense that it v;ould hamper communication 
and lead to unresolvable linguistic ambiguity in actual usage, 
whereas the nature of language is such tli at some explanation 
of ambiguity can always be found. 

In this section we will show that in Hindi also no 
cases of absolute homonymy exist and that tlie ease of homonymy 
as a theoretical principle for organizing the content of the 
lexicon is altogether too weak to-be given serious consider- 
ation. 

We have elected to choose examples from Hindi because 
Hindi follows a phonetic system of orthography and thus 
avoi<3s any disagreement over whether the items concerned are 
both homophonous and homographic. In Hindi homophonous 
items are automatically homographic hence any dispute over 
whether the two items are formally identical in the phonic 
and graphic medium is avoided. 

we shall first discuss some simple examples of 
apparent hxjmonyimous which fails -to satisfy criterion ( 2 ) . 
(Criterion (3) is the most elementary condition vhich has to 
be met if the question of the distinction between homonymy : 
and polysemy is to be raised a t all ) . .For instance, a 
speaker of Hindi will always judge sona to be a homonymous 
lexeme: sona^ "gold" and sona ^ "to sleep" because of the 
formal identity of the X'i'ord, associated with the two 
different meanings. He will, however, always judge the lexeme 



Sima to be polysernous in constructions like: bevakufj ki 
Sima " limit of stupidity" and bharat ki siina " border of India" 
He \jill justify his judgement in the latter case on the 
grounds tliat the tv/o different uses of sima are related in 
meaning, that they share a common sense-element, or that it 
is a case of semantic transfer. 

In most cases it is seen that a speaker's intuition 
guides him correctly in judging whether two items are homo- 
nymous or polysemous (although there are quite a few border- 
line; or controversial cases); it is the linguists' task to 
posit a set of criteria to explain this judgement. Such a 
set has yet to be evolved. 

Claims of homonymy leading to lexical ambiguity are 
unfounded since context is sufficient to resolve any potential 
ambiguity, c.g, kapde almari mei tag do " hang the clothes in 
the cupboard." Here '|.ag means ‘hang' or 'suspend', and by 
no stretch of the imagination could it be taken to mean 
'leg', which is the other meaning associated with the same 
lexeme. In this case another reason for the clear-cut 
judgement could be the fact that the two formally identical 
lexemes are syntactically non"equivalent,i.e.,they fail to 
meet criterion (2). 

fc% l ^ r. tagz - : 

In Hindi tlierc exist many such cases of apparent 
homonyms that do not share a syntactic class, i.e. they 



fail tX 3 satisfy ciritGirion ( 2 ), ExainplGs of such syntactic 
ally non-equivalent homonyms are “ 


I. i ) 

man,, 

li-MN 

"parting of hair" 


man,, 

— itV 

"to ask". 

ii ) 


"milk product" 


^-Adj 

"lost" as in khoya hua mal 



• "goods that are lost". 

iii ) 

mana^vj * 

’btoipj"?' mana,^ "cajole, soothe" and 


mana,^ " 

to celebrate" as in diwali mana li 


"celebrated Diwali? " 

Ihero are/ however, several cases of so“called homonyms 
that do share a syntactic class, but in this case the homo- 
nymy can be explained in terms of the different derivational 
histories of the lexemes concerned. 

II. forms X2 forms 


sina^^ 

"chest" : 

sinSo 

"to 

sew" 

sonaj^ 

"gold" : 

sonao 

"to 

sleep 

khana^ 

"food" ; 

khan a 

" to 

eat" 

jinSj^ 

"landing J 

(of staircase)" 

iM2 

"to 

live " 


In the a}:)ove cases X^^ and X2 forms are both Nouns, 
But in all cases X^^ is a single, underived lexeme entered as 
such in the lexicon, whereas X2 ^.re all nominalizations 
from the underlying verb forms, formed by a - process that 
can be roughly characterized as - 

- ■ 


V 4- na — N 


nonixn alx^a txon xs a hxQlriXY p3ro^'lu cfcxvG ono 

and is oquival*:n t to the English gerundive and infinitive 
transformations, since in Hindi the infinitive and the 
gerundive have the same form: 

mujhe sona hai "I want to sleep " 

zyada sona aca nahi "excess sleeping is not good", 

Ihe above cases of homonyms then would seem to be 
cases of accidental identity; the forms being explainable 
on independent syntactic grounds, 

A similar type of apparent homonymy is also present 
in Hindi ; 

III. khili^a 


man ay a 


In lx>th cases and forms are derivatives formed 
by the same rules. In the case of khilana however the root 
is different, bcjing ^ "oat" in and khel "play" in X 2 . 

In the case of man ay a the root is itself homonymous. 

In the case of II and III then, the homonymy can 
be explained on independent syntactic grounds and the 
derived forms are not listed separately in the lexicon. 


khan a khilanai j^ " feed food" 

baco ko khilana ^ "make children play " 

tyohar man ay a " celebrated festival" 
rume balak ko man ay a " cajoled a 
sulking child". 
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Any formal identity (condition (3) for absolute homonymy in 
the sense of Lyons (1977 :560-563 ) in tlie case of III, i*e. , 
that the related lexemes }X! associated with the same set of 
derived forms) is explained in terms of their different root 
forms. 

I and II (some cases) do not display such formal 
identity and hence fall short of criterion (3)/ because 
and X 2 lexemes are associated with different sets of inflected 
word formS/ word forms typical of nouns and verbs in Hindi : 



Another point to be noted in the case of II is that/ 
though the lexemes display broad syntactic equivalence in 
that both and X 2 forms are nouns, further classification 

into syntactic subclasses would not uphold such equivalence. 
In the light of the above discussion, then, we 
agree with Lyons* conclusion that it is generally the 
case in Hindi, as well as in English, that syntactic 



non-equivalence of lexemes implies formal non-identity (1977 : 
561). Tlint is, most cases of so—called homonymy ane only 
instances of partial homonymy. 

However, the. re is one truant case in Hindi that 
deserves mention man'^ ^,. We mentioned three forms earlier but 
mana^ j is already syntactically distinct and 

hence, can bo eliminated from the discussion. But mana ^ 
"cajole", and mana ^ "celebrate", are both syntactically equi- 
valent in that both are verbs and are lexemically distinct 
on semantic grounds. Further they display formal identity 
in being associated with the same set of inflected word 
forms: 

rnana ^ 2* (imperative? 

man ay a (past tense), man an a (infinitive) 

*m anai (past tense + feminine). 

It may be questioned whether manai occurs with X^, 
This depends on whether or not the following forms are 
considered grarwnatical : 

laRki manai qaj "the girl was cajoled", and 
laRki mana i (yanahl)? "cajoled the girl (or not)?" 

If these sentences are accepted, this seems to be 
an isolated case of absolute homonymy according to Lyons 
since it apparently escapes criterion (2) and (3), but 
strangely it does not lead to any grammatical ambiguity. 
Perhaps the explanation lies in the fact that total 
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syntactic equivalence does not obtain between them since 
man a taivcs a dative object and mana^ an accusative object* 
Hence the normal fonas for these sentences are; 

laRki ko manaya gaya. 
holi* manai gai. 

We have so far elucidated different kinds of partial 
homonymy^ shown how they can be systematically explained/ 
and that they rarely lead to any ambiguity. Instances of 
homonymy in any language are comparatively fewer than 
instances of polysemy^ and this is only to be expected since 
homonymy does not reflect any basic psychological process? 
nor is it the product of any operative principle of language. 
Polysemy/ on the otlier hand, is the product of metaphorical 
creativity and as such can give rise to lexical ambiguity, 
thus providing plenty of scope for funning and playing on 
words. 

But as we pointed out earlier, a formal distinction 
between homonymy and polysemy is notoriously difficult to 
make, the only basis for recognizing the two phenomena being 
the informal native-speaker intuition, which is based on 
rclatedness versus unrelatedness of meaning between two 
homophonous ( in Hindi ) i terns , Lexemic distinctness seems 
to be the only operative criterion, and even this is not 

infallible, as wo shall show, since there are many contro- 

' . ' •h' 


versial cases. 



Examples ; 


jal "Ixim; j-jalous" 

muh *'moutli’' used in die senses: 

* • » 

khetna ra1 ah me daina "put food in the mouth"; ■ 
and botal ka rmh "mouth of bottle". 

kat "cut" as in kapRa kaipia "cut cloth" and 

"interrupt" as in bat katna "interrupt speech 

— # 

ghanta "hour; bull" where common semantic clement 
is + time , 

Few speakers vtould consider these items as homony- 
mous, and nearly all i^ould instinctively look for some kind 
of semantic relation between them to justify considering 
them the same word. 

Intuitions might clash in these cases although 
some common semantic element can be identified in all cases 
but in the follov;ing examples there can be no doubt of the 
lexomic identity of the underlined forms; yet there is a 
subtle difference in meaning which prohibits the deletion 
of the second occurrence of the same lexemes 

?i) wo subah holi khela aur sam ko tas ( khela ) 

"In -the morning he played holi and in the 


evening he played cards 



ii) v;o kabhi skul ki ghanti bajata hai aur kabhi 
si tar b a j ata hai, 

"Some times he rings the school bell and sometimes 
Pl^ys the si tar." 

iii) \4o kabhi medhur tan ceRta hai aur kabhi laRkiyo 
ko ccRta hai. 

"Sometimes he strums sx'^eet melodies (on a string 
instrument) and sometimes he teases girls." 

Distinctions of sense can be multiplied almost 
indefinitely in the case of lag or lagna and its associated 
inflected forms : 

iv) mu ihe laqa ki "it seemed to me" 
tcl lag ay a " applied oil" 

vi ) wo pi^G laga hai "he is following " • 

vii) pice dum lagi haj "tail is attached behind" 
viii ) dil lag ay a "emotionally involved/ attached " 
ntar lagan a " administer a beating". 

Positing a separate lexical entry for each different 
sense, in accordance with the lexicalist theory, would lead 
to a lot of redundancy in the lexicon. It would be better 
to follow the example of traditional dictionaries and 
maximize polysemy — that is, all the related senses of an 
item being associated with the same lexical entry. Since 
there are many more cases of polysemy than homonymy in any 
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lan^uSQ'-/ such a solution would have tlic-: addod advantage of 
xrufloctxng tho al^xliti*^ af tn.*. natxvc spaalcoo to oixtond the 
sense and donotatxon of le3ccn\cs hy a [poocoss of nio taphoxical 
ox sciT\an txc txans£u.x» M'-taphoxxcal exuativity is an integxal 
paxt of a spoakcx's compet-jneo and the- theory should xef lee t 
this pxinciplu of me taphoxical extension by finding some way 
to show how diffexent senses of a homophonous (ox homogra- 
phic) item an. xelated. Maximizing polysemy would also 
considexably xcduce tho amount of idiosyncxatic information 
to bt. rolegatod to the lexicon^, thereby lessening the amount 
of lo-amod material and aiding tho process of easy and 
natural recall. 

5, 4. 2.1. Polysemy and GS : 

Clear instances of polysemy then, are far more 
nimerous in language than instances of homonymy, and this is 
only to bci expected since polysemy - the product of meta™ 
phorical creativity — is an integral part of every speaker's 
linguistic competence, and is essential to the functioning 
of languages as flexible and efficient systems of communi- 
cation. 

Maximizing polysemy as a methodological principle 
implies giving theoretical priority to a speaker's ability 
to recognize relatednoss of sense more readily than 
unrelatodness of sense. Moreover it has the added .advan- 
tage of being easily applic^le (by means of positing 


either similar semantic components, or optional features, 

c£ . 5 . 5 , 1 ) , 

SuCi! applicability is possible in a lexicon that is 
structured along lines different from those which permit 
only the listing of discrete lexical entries.. A lexicon 
that 'generates' its entries by means of various combinations 
of semantic components is the kind that can afford to utilize 
polysemy. It v/ill also be compatible with the notion of 
creativity (i.e . the speaker's ability to extend the system 
by means of motivated but unpredictable principles of 
abstraction and comparison; in other words, by using strate- 
gies instead of rules (Lyons 1977:549). Such phenomena 
like creativity, productivity and polysemy - all integral 
parts of competence — cast doubt on the validity of the IGG 
assumption that all lexemes of a language can, in principle, 
be listed in the lexicon. The discussions in the earlier 
sections is designed to show that such is indeed the 
case. And all three phenomena have been shown to be explain- 
able within a theory like generative semantics, which, in 
addition to its realistic assumptions, makes extensive use 
of the technique of componential analysis to study semantic 
data. Although tiic two, generative semantic theory and 
CA/are logically independent of each other, GS has usually 
been presented in close association with CA; and its 
assumption that it is possible to analyse the semantic 
structure of all languages in terms of (universal) sense 


components is Vv.ry similar to the assumptions on which CA 
is based. Certainly both have received their share of 
criticism^ out thu.y have not only demonstrated beyond doubt 
the many inadequacies of the ICG approach to language, but 
have also shovm that if any theory of language is to be 
explanatorily adequate, it must b: semantics-oriented. And 
of course they have immensely increased our understanding of 
the issues involved in constructing a generative model of a 
language system, 

5. 4. 2, 2. Relevance of Transfer of Meaning to Question 

of Polysemy : 

As Mida has carefully spelled out (Nida 1975)/ 
the lexicologist must show the relationship between all the 
senses of a lexical item i,o. polysemy, and also the rela- 
tionships of related senses of different lexical items j and 
attempts have been made to explicate this notion of 
•relatedness of meaning' in terms of a componential analysis 
of th».: senses of lexemes, although they have so far been 
mus trie tod to fairly clear**cnt examples like bachelor. 
However the approach has o the ru'ise been fairly successfully 
used in identifying semantic and lexical fields. Charac- 
terizing the different senses of a lexeme by means of the 
lexical decomposition of each into component semantic 
elements would provide a means of comparing the different 
structures &nid deciding whether they shared any sense , 
components > 
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Semantic aecomposition explains many kinds of 
lexical relations ^^hich are actually based on 'the principle 
of transfer of semantic features from a usage of a lexical 
item in one sense to its usage in another related sense, a 
principle also known informally as metaphorical extension, 
by whicSi so many lexical ita:ns acquire polysemous status. 
For example, words like simmer , bum , flame , fume 
are all terms from the process of heating and all are also 
used to refer to some kind of non™tranquil emotion ; 

— a flaming rov; 
burning with jealousy 

— fuming xi/ith range 

— simmering with anger. 

Similarly in the corresponding Hindi usage : 


jal '*burn, jealous" 
ag (lagna) "(catch) fire" 

man me lagi hai "there is fire in the heart." 

Words like hot, cold, cool, x^rm are entered in the 
lexicon in terms of their literal meaning as expressions of 
temperature ranges, but they also have a parallel reference 
in descriptions of personality,, like; 
a hot-tempered person . 
a cold woman ■■■ 


warm nature 



^ JLC> 


Apart from such parallel patterning in two domains^ 

it is also possible to predict the meaning of related terms 
♦ 

in one semantic oornam/ when tliey are transferred and used in 
the parallel domain (Lchrer 1973:96). 


e.g. 


( 1 ) 


mijaj * mu jhe to burf ila malum hota hai. 

"A cool naturei Personally i find it ice-cold." 


Cool and ice-cold are related in the temperature 


domain/ but though ice-cold is not used regiilarly in the 
personality domain also# its meaning here is quite clear. 

lliat is, in all tliese multiple senses a common 
semantic element can be identified, Q.g. in the case of the 
several senses of lag (cf, 5,4,2), the semantic element 
A SSOCIAlTOh (of some thing/s omeono with something) can bo 
said to bo the underlying semantic clement, op/in the case 
of the two or more meanings of ^ik^a "house; shelter" : 

E.g, (2) apna koi ^ikana banao 

"make a house/sheltcr for yourself." 

(3) uska kol l^hikana nahi, wo kare ya na kare 
"there is no relying on him, he may or may 
not do i t# " 

When a native speaker looks for similarity in the 
mcaning/hG‘ll probably come up with: just as a homeless 
person lacks a fixed base, similarly a whimsical person 
will act only according to fancies, regardless of vhat is 



i.:xpcctcjd of. him, HiS-t is, the notion of 'fixedness, 
stsjoility' inherent in the meaning of thikana has been 
extended in tlie metaphorical usage. 

it is the identification of a common semantic 
element which justifies grouping such polysemous items under 
one lexical entry, but this common element must not be a 
high-ordor, universal one like Human or Animate. It should 
bti what Katz called a ‘distinguisher* , one that sets aside 
that v;ord from all otlicr words, establishes its lexemic 
distinctness. Either this component as such, or any one of 
other components tiiat serve as attributes or units in the 
definition of the lexical item can bo utilized by the native 
speaker when he is coining a metaphorical usage, «.g. 
bachelor refers to "unmarried adult male " but the meaning 
of 'my bachelor aunt* is nonetheless clear to a native 
speaker bcjcauso the significant common feature which has been 
metaphorically used is not the sox of the subject but the 
state of 'being unmarried'. . 

'Ihcrc is one interesting example worth mentioning. 
Consider the sentences: 

*(4) She fathered her child. 

mothers his child. 

Here the nouns f atlier and mother have been used as 
verbs and we see that in tlae case of father^r the +Maie 
feature in the Houn has been retained. But in the case of 
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mother^ the scil-.,.c tion rostrictiDn has changed and the Verb 
can take both +Fcmale and -Female subjects. How then 
’bother "to be entered in the TO lexicon? With clashing 
features or as two different entries? 

'Iho latter solution would mean that the item is 
being treated as a case of absolute homonymy, and we have 
seen tliat this is a counter-intuitive notion. Besides, the 
N and V forms are very obviously semantically related and 
it is the luxico legists* task to bring out this relationship. 
We can att' mpt to do this in terms of semantic components, 
'Fathering* a child has a very specific meaning and hence 
very specific selection restrictions. But to be a 'mother* 
to a child inher.ntly encodes the feature BE LIKE (a) MOTHER 
and it is the. presence of this feature which makes the 
gramma ticality and acceptability of (5) possible. 

At tliis point we would like to recall that Weinreich 
(1966) too, has briefly dealt witii the notion of transfer of 
features, but his treatment of it does not fit in with the 
scheme we have outlined (wMch is one essentially based 
tip.vn a GS framework employing componential analysis). 

Weinreich *s ' transfer features' can be said to 
correspond to Chomsky's selection features, only they are 
so named because^ ins tead of merely being available for 
ascertaining the compatibility of the verb and nouns in 
a sentence, they are actively transferred from the verb to 
the noun. Weinreich believed that such 'transfer* features 


ar© o£' sGiTicsntic significance sine© tlioy pirovic3e sonn© ©xpla— 
ns-tion of why ccctain words display a csirtain kind of 
syntactic behaviour e.g, 'believe* is said to have the 
transfer feature [Assertion] which 'request' does not have; 
while 'request' is characterized by the fefature command 
which "is probably identical with the feature which forms 
imperatives" (Weinreich 1966:432). 

Ihus in a construction like 'I believe it' the 
feature [Assertion] gets transferred to 'it', which is 
unmarked, while in 'I believe the rumour', 'rumour* already 
has an inherent feature identical with the transferred one. 
However, tliis device, although it provides a semantic moti- 
vation for selection restrictions, and allows the statement 
of the "happiness conditions'* for the use of a word, is 
nonetheless only the first step in our definition of transfer 
of meaning. We begin from the premise that all words in the 
lexicon are defined in terms of the semantic components 
which provide relevant information for their appropriate 
use, i.c. their literal meaning (Burling 1970, Leech 1974, 
Lohrer 197B) is specified. But, as we have seen, many 
lexical items are polysemous in nature 'because of the native 
speaker's ability to extend these literal meanings to new 
and non-characteristic contexts. This he docs by extracting 
one or more 'central' features of the item in question and 
transferring th€sn to the new context, thereby setting up 
a componontial configuration Which is different 
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from (by virtue of the conno tatiofis it acquires from the 
new context) yet obviously related to, the central lexeme. 

1 1 is this process of metaphorical extension which we wish 
to explain by the notion * transfer of meaning' , and by which 
we hope to provide a systematic account of polysemy. 

5.5, CA in TG and Gs s . 

All soman tiers ts would agree that a theory of 
meaning must deal with (1) the way xvords and sentences are 
related to objects and processes in the X'jorld, and (2) the 
way in v^hich they arc related to one another in terms of 
notions like entailmont, contradic tion etc. And semantic 
x-;ell-f ormedness would depend on vhether the linguistic 
sequence was experiontially compatible, i.e. whether the 
units cooccurring do plausibly cooccur on the basis of 
experience in general (Chafe 1965). 

It was to study these aspects of meaning that CA 
was employed by generative grammarians. 

Chomsky's 'IG claims psychological validity in that 
the grammar is said to parallel the competence of a speaker. 
However, the basic component, the deep s tructure, does not 
have any mental correlate, and tlie many arguments against 
it are wel l-knox^'n . But Chomsky's use of the notions 'marked' 
and 'unmarked', and the use of features for the description 
of lexical items as simultaneous bundles of semantic, 
syntactic and phonological properties are a clear indication 



of the use of tlie principles of CA. ihe scope of application, 
though, is restricted on account of the secondary status 
granted to scinantics. CA was adopted for describing words 
since it was realized that X’jords are not necessarily stored 
in the brain in the form in xi?hich they occur in speech, . and 
they cannot always be analysed as strings of 'morphemes'/ 

The features entered in the lexicon were associated 
with a given lexical entry only as a random list, and were 
selected on the basis of their participation in lexical 
rules. The many shortcomings of this apioroach are discussed 
in Chapter IV,. tut the point we v/ish to note here is that 
CA was successfully applied at all levels of linguistic 
analysis, though its manifestation at the syntactic level 
in the form of selection constraints has been misrepresented 
since these constraints have been established to be semantic 
in nature, and CA is most fruitfully applied to the semantic 
area of linguistic knov/ledge. 

Thus Chomsky's use of the device of features 
(components, sememes) in the lexicon may be seen to be a 
tentative agreement with the hypothesis (more strongly 
underlined by generative semanticis ts ) that, ''all semantic 
structure might finally, be reduced to components representing 
tiie basic dispositions of the cognitive and perceptual 
structure of the human organism" (Bierwisch 1970:181), since 
implicit in iiiis hypothesis is the insight that lexical 
itans are not unanalysable or undefinable wholes. Ihe CA 



approach also underlies the theories of Katz-Podcr (1963), 
Bierwisch (1969, 1970) and Weinreich (1966). But the 
.inherent l.lmitations of the TC framework prevent a natural 
explanation of semantic phenomena like idiomatici ty, transfer 
of meaning, compounding, etc. 

This is so because TCf is bound by the restriction 
'idiosyncratic' information is to be entered in the 
lexicon, and its definition of idiosyncratic includes even 
those phenomena xi/hich display partial regularity of the kind 
that can be explained in semantic terms. This also hides 
the fact that although the vocabulary consists of items 
that are distinct from all other items and have to be 
learned, it nevertheless is structured according to semantic 
laws, and that knox'jledge of this structure is also a part of 
a speaker's competence. Just listing semantic components 
which cooccur in a definition misses out certain general- 
izations ’ about word -formation processes which become clear 
when the model also describes how the components combine to 
yield lexicalisable structures. (The device of cross- 
referencing items is performance bound and hence can only 
be observational ly adequate). 

It is on these grounds that the GS lexicon is more 
explanatory, for the assumptions of the theory itself are 
more in accordance with psychological reality and hence its 
use of C?». is more unrestricted and more effective. The GS 
treatment of words brings put the fact that the lexicon 





of a language is semantically structured^ and that even 
seemingly simple vjords are internally structured in a way 
that is parallel v;ith the derivation of morphologically 
complex vrords. it is tliis all pervading network of underlying 
semantic generalizations and their relation with the real 
world which makes language acquisition the natural and 
systematic phenomenon which it is, 

5.5.1. Justification of Componential toalysis ; 

Componential Analysis (CA) is a direct development 
of the various attempts of linguists to formally define the 
role of meaning in language “ a. task which seems to necess- 
arily demand the isolation of semantic components and their 
arrangement vjithin a structural model. Iho technique itself 
has been olakorated elsexi/here (cf. Chapter III). Here we 
will justify and evaluate the importance of CA as a technique 
of formal semantic analysis. 

Let us assume that the term 'meaning' means the 
ways in which features of language are related to things 
outside of language. How then can this relationship between 
language and the world be most naturally and accurately 
characterized? And what is the best way to describe the 
meanings of words and sentences? 

CA is an attempt to. provide answers to these 
questions. In anthropology where its xi/orth v;as first 
recognized, CA was used most specifically to relate the 



linguistic phenomenon of terms to the non-^linciuis tic pheno“- 
mena to which terms refer “ and this is undeniably a part of 
speaker-competence and hence data for semantic analysis. In 
all tlie studies of terminological sets the effort had been 
directed to the extraction of adequate minimal definitions 
from the mutual oppositions of the items in tlie subset — 
definitions which consisted of shared or contrasting semantic 
features or components. 

In recent years CA has come to be tbe most popular 
method used to give explicit representations to the syste- 
matic relations be Ween words, and its main value lies in 
the economy of statement it permits in describing the 
semantically appropriate conditions for a term. 

But the methodology of CA and the status of the 
components has been widely questioned. Bolinger (1965), 
while providing overwhelming evidence for abolishing the 
* dis tinguishers ' of tlic Katz-Fodor semantic theory in favour 
of describing a lexical item in terms of semantic markers 
alone, nevertheless wonders about what criteria to use to 
limit the numbers of markers, and hovj much of the marker 
system should bo made explicit for an itam, and what should 
be left as knowledge of the world. Kempson (1977) also 
maintains that C7v only transfers the burden of semantic 
explanation from v^ord meanings onto the components which 
constitute word meanings, e.g,, human is said to mean 
HUMAN , but no interpretation or explanation is given for 
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how this component relates to the non-linguis tic property 
of ‘human-ness ‘ . • 

Binnick (1972) makes tiie same charges CA merely 
states the situation in some descriptive trans la tion> which, 
however orgaiiized, is essentially empty. 

Ihe accusation has however been hotly rejected by 
Katz (1972 :39) on the grounds that "it is quite unreasonable 
to insist at the outset ... on a clarification of , the ontO'*’ 
logical underpinnings of the notions of concept and propo- 
sition as a precondition for accepting the explanation of 
semantic properties and relations given by a theory employing 
'semantic marker’." And Kempsen herself, in a self -con tra- 
dieting statement admits that if the assumptions on which 
CA is based are sound "then there is a valid method of 
providing detailed motivation for individual components" 
(Kempson 1977 :96). 

Burling (1970) though, very reasonably observes that 

s 

the undue concern with methodology and the cognitive status 
of semantic analyses and components is a peripheral issue, 
since no more than in grammar, does it matter how the theory 
is reached, provided tlie analysis allows us to refer back 
to the data and to predict additional grammatical or 
semantic uses of language, and enables us to explain a 
speaker's choice of lexical item. 

However, some explanation in the seaning circularity 
in the use of some semantic components can be given. Any 
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theory of meaning must provide for too essentie.lly different 
ways of learning and defining the meanings of words, e.g. 
Mother must almost always be learned in context, as also 

woman and animal . But xords like uncle , cousin need to 
be explained. This certainly does not imply -that such words 
lack relationship with the non-linguis tic environment. But 
this relationshiiD is the result of the direct extralinguistic 
associations held by the components which define them. That 
is, there are some items, associations and operations which 
come first in the learning process, in the sense that once 
these are learned they can be used to define a larger 
vocabulary, with, of course, the aid of the numerous grammatical 
resources available in language. This dependence upon 
‘reference* which is most evident in the study of closed 
terminological sets, also gives a reasonable basis for 
drawing a distinction between syntax and semantics. , "All 
of semantics can be seen as ultimately based upon relations 
between language and other things. Syntax deals only with 
those relations between linguistic signs that do not involve 
reference outside of language" (Burling 1970:81). 

Let us now go back to 'the first charge we mentioned, 
i,e. how to delimit tlie number of raarkers. Leech (1974:104) 
realizes the significance of the problem because he points 
out that it is important to justify the point at which one 
refuses to atomize further and to show that the contrasts 
and combinations of meaning one has recognized ere 


necessary and sufficient to explain relevant data if one 
wishes to justify CA as a technique of formal semantic 
analysis. A useful rule to follow in this regard is to 
recognisie an opposition of meaning wherever it proves its 
value by allowing us to make generalizations covering a 
range of lexical items. This is not to say that further 
atomization might not have some use^e.g, atomizing [+ HUMAN] 
further into [■» FEATHERED] ’ v/hich would explain the unaccep- 
tability of ^ Tlne pugilist had feathers . But this limited 
usefulness is greatly offset by the wastefulness of having 
an additional feature. Generality and explanatory value, then 
are tine criteria to be used in setting up components. 

(Chafe 1970 and Bendix 1966 have also set up specified 
operations for isolating constants of meaning). 

In general, it is seen that the most frequent 
experiences of a culture are covered by the elemental (or 
atomic) semantic components of its language, including the 
metaphors and idioms. These atomic components are those 
tliat cannot be defined by other combinations of units, e.g, 
the component [blACK] in ‘night'. But all proponents of ,CA 
realize that a great number of components are also words in 
the language, i.e., they arc not necessarily atomic by 
definition, though as olcjments of a definition they are 
atomic. CA,howover, makes obvious that "complex units give 
language an infinite open— ondednoss which it must have if 
human beings are to use it to communicate the countless 
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unpradictabilitxjs of expcrienc-3 that inevitably befall them" 
(Chafe 1965 :36). 

Ihe explanatory value of CA can be judged by its 
ability to systematically account for various lexical 
relationships* Leech (1974) broadly characterizes these 
relationships into two pairs: 

(1) Synonymy and jjolysemy ; relations between form and 

meaning . 

(2) Hyponymy and incompatibility: relations between 

7 

tv;o meanings. 

Briefly, hyponymy exists loetween two meanings if one cornpo- 
nential definition contains all the components present in 
the other definition, e.g, woman is hyponymous to grown-up 
because the components making up grown-up [+ HU'M/i'J + i’UXJLT] 
are present in the definition of woman ■ [+ HUMAN -i- ADULT + 
female]. Incompatibility between componential definitions 
means there is at least one component in one definition which 
contrasts with a component in the other. Similarly, synonymy 
occurs when different phonological forms have identical 
componential definitions? and polysemy when the same phono- 
logical form is defined by different componential formulas 
(for details see Leech 1974). 

IWo other criticisms levelled against CA are first, 
that this kind of structural approach to meaning imposes 
some kind of pseudo -rigidity and absoluteness on linguistic 
categories; and secondly, GA is confined to characterizing 
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word-^meanings^ and an extension of. the technique to sentence 
meaning will lead to a very naive view of semantics. 

The first accusation is unjustified because 
componcn ti al boundaries do permit some degree of ‘fuzziness’® 
as is evidenced by the doubts in speaker's minds as to 
whether a given feature is a' criterial component of a defi- 
nition or is simply a connotation. The problan was recog“ 
nized and some glimmering of a solution forwarded by 
Lounsbury's (1956) reduction rules which provided a firm 
basis for saying that a word has one meaning which is more 
basic than its other more extended meanings. : 

It is this notion of literal and extended meanings 
which provides an explanation of metaphorical usage> and 
one way G?v can formally incorporate it is to first give 
a componential definition of the literal meaning of a word 
and then describe how it is extended by providing optional 
comxDonents. This device of overlapping definitions of a 
word will also to some extent explain semantic shifts and 
change of meaning over a pt^riod of time. 

CA/as a technique of formal semantics^ considered 
the level of lexical choices first, since it is at this 
level that meaning seems to characteristically enter 
language. But meaningful choices are also made at the 
syntactic and other levels of grammar, and in a complete 
description of language,, the two must be related, i.e., 
if CA is to have wider relevance, it must also account for 
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sentence meaning. The simplest account is to claim the 
meaning o£ a sentence to be tlie sum of the meanings of the 
words that compose it. There are many obvious objections 
to this. 

Instead, Kempson (1977) offers a rather muddled 
account of what she calls "truth “based" semantics, according 
to which the unit of communication is the sentence and not 
the word, and the meaning of a word can be considered to be 
a schematic representation of its contribution to sets of 
truth conditions which comprise the meaning of sentences. 

In this account, though, she has followed Leech (1974)/ who 
makes use of essentially the same idea but presents a much 
clearer picture of how word and sentence meaning can be 
related in terms of CA. 

Instead of talking about semantic analysis in terms 
of essentially syntactic units like the word and the sentence. 
Leech brings in units and structures which operate on the 
semantic level# The first of these is predication which 
corresponds roughly to a sentence. The extralinguis tic 
notions of truth and falsehood relate to this. The next is 
cluster , which corresponds to a word or phrase in 
syntax and which is the upper limit of CA, being similar 
to Weinreich's (1966) notion of giving sentential form to 
componential definitions. The ’cluster' consists of the 
third unit of samantic analysis - the comgortent,. Leech estab- 
lishes how the semantic analysis of a sentence can be 
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conducted by breaking down predications into their consti- 
tuent clusters, ihis together with the CA of words,then 
provides us with a semantic representation of an entire 
sentence. 




clusters 
( argumen ts , 
predicates ) 



Predications 

analysed ^ 
into ^ 

analysed y | 
into ^ 1 

features 






(Leech 1974 ;133). 

This kind of analysis thus not only validates the 


claim of CA as a viable technique of formal semantics, but 
also enlarges its scope, making it a more powerful and 
flexible means for systematically describing tie meanings of 
words. 

The appeal of CA further rests on the claims it 
makes to the psychological reality of the sense- components, 
and their universality . 

Both of these claims have been called into question 
at some time or the other (Lyons 1977 , Kempson 1977 ) bu t it 
would seem that these doubts spring from a mistaken under-” 
standing of the assumptions of C?'-. For instance, it is 
often believed (Alston 1964) that there is a direct connec- 
tion between CA and conceptualism, that there is a one— to— 
one correspondence between surface structure words and 
'concepts' (concepts being equated to mental images). Such 
a belief is entirely erroneous, There is only an indirect 
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relation between a surface elenient and its meaning, and the 
components ox this meaning are manifested by concepts. 

Chafe (1970:75) maintains that concepts are real entities in 
people's minds, distinct from mental images, for concepts ■ 
ttu th , honesty do exist as ideas, even though they are 
not visualizable phenomena. Therefore, since semantic compo“ 
nents are essentially factors obtained by the decomposition 
of the relations holding between related lexical items, they 
can be viewed as theoretical constructs whose postulation 
simplifies the description of semantic structure (cf. also 
Bierwisch 1970). 

I'^hat the Ci*. approach proves then is that semantic 
data are accessible to linguistic study. Admittedly there 
are problems in the attempt to approach concepts through 
observable data, problems which are absent in the observation 
of phonetic data, but this is no reason to give the latter 
unwarranted importance. 

Since well-formedness and the acceptability of 
sentences reside in the semantic structure of sentences, 
and since the latter bears a direct relation to the world of 
observable ideas and meaning, semantics must be considered 
a more basic level than syntax, and certainly much less 
abstract than Chomsky's 'deep s tructure ’ . CA. thus lends 
support to the theoretical assumptions of generative 
semantics. Like phonetic data, semantic data has direct 
correlates in observable facts, and for this reason. 
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semantic components must be viewed, as psychologically real 
constructs, 

The claim of CA to universalism rests on the assum- 
ption that there is a set of identifiable semantic components 
which are lexicalized in all languages - what Chomsky termed 
substantive universals. This seems a reasonable assumption 
considering the fact that the physical world perceived by all 
speech communities is the same, i.e., there is a common 
semantic area from which different communities draw the 
distinctions and features they wish to give verbal expression 
to . 

"Languages differ semantically in relatively super- 
ficial x-t/ays" (Chafe 1970:81). This thesis gains support 
from the fact that cross -linguistic comparisons of a certain 
semantic field, or of a fixed area of vocabulary, are possible 
(Bendix 1966), and common semantic elements can be identified 
by such comparisons. The positing of suc±i elements of meaning 
is justified further on grounds of the translatability of 
languages to a significant degree, and the fact that it is 
not wo 2 rd meanings that are translated but the sense communi- 
cated by them in a sentence. 

As Bendix (1966) puts it — there is a substantial 
psychic unity of the human species in matters of language, 
and the bilingual individual's ability to express the same 
meanings in more than one linguistic code is proof of this 
unity . 
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However, although -CA does not claim that all 
components isolated are universal, it does hold out the 
promise that mucii of what is discovered in the semantic area 
will be of universal validity, although it can be expected 
that different languages will exhibit many differences of 
detail, above all in the lexical area (cf. Wallace 1965 
where he has shown that tests can be devised to test the 
psychological validity of CA). 

So far, the only serious rival to CA seems to be 
analysis in terms of meaning postulates, which attempts only 
a partial characterization of lexical meaning. However, it 
also requires the use of semantic components or their 
theoretical equivalent to characterize meaning relations 
(cf, Kempson 1977, Biorwisch 1970). Hence it seems reason- 
able to conclude that at this point in time it is best to 
accept the methodological validity of CA, and to look for 
ways to extend the technique and make it more flexible, 
instead of threatening to abandon it because it does not 
answer all the problems of semantic structure and description. 

5,6. Conclusion: 

In this chapter we have tried to show that the 
theoretical premises of the generative semantic theory are 
significantly different from those of TG,and that it views 
language as more than a system of mappings. It gives due 
weigh tage to the semantic dimension of language and gives 
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fonnal iTGCogni tion to processes of formation as well as 
transformation, whereas TG had sadly neglected the former. 

By making the semantic structure generative and by cstabli^ 
shing that well’*f ormedness of utterances is determined in 
semantic structure itself, GS comes closer to giving a 
realistic representation of the nature of language. 

An important consequence of this emphasis on 
semantic structure v^as that greater attention was directed 
towards the lexicon — a hitherto neglected component. The 
semantic decomposition of lexical items by means of compo” 
nential analysis enabled linguists to gain important insights 
into the nature of semantic structure and established the 
fact that the lexicon of a language was not the arbitrary, 
unstructured component it was believed to be. in fact,the 
vocabulary of any language is a highly structured system of 
semantic components, indicative of the cultural predispo-- 
sitions of the speech community; while the structural 
prindplos themselves reflect the processes of cognition 
along which information is organised. 

TGG devoted itself to studying merely the internal 
organisation of language “ certainly no mean task, but 
because of its neglect of the context within which language 
is used, it lacked the wider perspective which must nece- 
ssarily characterize any comprehensive theory of language. 
Cultural factors airci inescapable especially in studying the 
lexicon of any language, yet such a notion is incompatible 
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with a T3 framework because the theory is limited to • 
defining the competence of en ideal speaker ■“hearer in a 
homogeneous speech community. Cultural context and the 
actual use of language in concrete situations are considered 
to be factors of performance, and hence outside the 'scope 
of a theory of language. Generative semantics need not be 
constrained by such limitations, and its notion of competence 
can be enlarged to accommodate the larger notion of commu^ 
nicative competence (Hymes, Campbell and Wales etc.)i 

Semantic analysis thus, assumes crucial importance 
for the adequate description of a natural language, although 
the data of semantics is very complex and at times seemingly 
vague* But as we have seen, CA is a promising tool for 
arriving at basic concepts, and is potentially capable of 
some day revealing the underlying basic structure of the 
phenomenon of meaning. The analyses in the last few 
sections show that a componential analysis provides a 
natural explanation of the different kinds of semantic 
relations which exist between items of the vocabulary in 
both Hindi and English. It is true that the technique still 
has a long way to go and may be modified many times as new 
problems arise, but it provides a good reason "to assume 
that a precise theory of meaning is possible, and that 
such a theory will provide at the same time important 
insights into the nature of cognitive processes (Bierwis>-h 


1970 : 184 ) . 
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CHAPTER VI 

CONCLUSION 

The lexicon as a component of language theory has 
hitherto received scant attention, it is not surprising then, 
that it is the least understood component in spite of its 
central status — so much so that its role and function are 
still a matter of dispute. It has been our aim in this 
thesis to critically look at this problem. In the process 
we have arrived at a definition of the lexicon, examined the 
various lexical descriptions posited by different language 
theories, and as a natural consequence, we have come upon 
the techniques involved in describing lexical information 
and the intuitions of native speakers regarding the lexical 
items of their language. 

'IP define the functions of an adequate lexicon, 
and to establish what kind of lexical description best 
serves this purpose, it was necessary to first trace the 
development of the concept of a lexicon, and to show what 
difficulties were encountered at each stage of the develop^ 
ment. We also pointed out the causes of these difficulties, 

the solutions different theories proposed (within their 
respective theoretical constraints), and how these diffi- 
culties finally became the incentive not only for widening 
the scope of the lexicon, but for bringing about a radical 
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chsnge in the orientation of linguistic theories. The 
ch3ng© was justifiecS as it enabled theories to posit more 
realistic assumptions about is^nguage, and to look for more 
natural and intuitively satisfying solutions for lexical 
problems, instead of forcing solutions within* frameworks 
basically hostile even to the recognition of such problems. 

Simultaneous with this change in the orientation of 
linguistic theories was the change in the nature of the 
lexical component. Tb reveal the nature of this change 
v/e have traced the growth of the lexicon from an insignifi- 
cant component storing selective data about words (cf. 
Chapters II and IV), to a component of central importance 
in the theory of language which makes available to the 
grammar a variety of relevant information about lexical 
itans, and which needs to be consulted at every stage in 
the derivation of a sentence. 

The theoretical implications of this development 
in the nature and role of the lexicon are many, and we have 
attempted to systematically point ttiem out in each chapter 
alongwith the factors which motivated the development. 

The change in the nature of the lexicon - from being a 

• ■ ■ ■ ■ 

mere storehouse of irregularities to a fully-fledged 
lexical description of a language which attempts to 
explain various lexical relationships like polysemy , 

homonymy, tautology, word -formation etc.- has been our 

main concern in the discussion of generative semantics. 
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In Chapter V we have also tried to bring out the consequences 
these relationships, as also tiie derivational histories of 
words, have for the syntax of the language, and what contri- 
bution they make to the understanding of language as a whole . 
Ihe adequacy of the lexical description advocated in this 
chapter also seems to be upheld by the computer-based natural 
language understanding programs we have discussed in the 
Appendix. 

In our work we have also tried to show how this 
enrichment of the lexical component was necessitated by the 
requirement that it integrate all the various components of 
a linguistic theory — phonological, morphological, syntactic 
and semantic. (We have not taken account of phonological 
information in the lexicon since apparently it has not 
provided much scope for dispute, but we assume that a 
lexicon which adequately relates to the other three, will 
be adequate for phonology as well). In order to do this 
it had to bo itself organized so that the data it accounts 
for, and the relationships among the data, are presented in 
an unambiguous and coherent manna t. We have, accordingly, 
made an attempt to establish how the most adequate organ- 
ization is achieved by structuring the information 
contained in the lexicon along the familiar principles of 
simplicity and generality so as to add to its explanatory 
power and enable natural arid easy recall. In Sections 
5.4.2 and 5. 4. 2.1 we have suggested that the maximization of 



polysony might prove a useful dimension along which to 
structure lexical information, and have given some justifi” 
cation for the suggestion. 

Another major conclusion of this work is that a 
lexical description within the theoretical framework of 
Generative Semantics is best suited for fulfilling the 
functions required of an ideal lexicon. The work has been 
organized to show hox^/, as linguists worked tov/ards a greater 
understanding of the language phenomenon, the various issues 
listed in Chapter I were identified one-by-one and how, by 
the time GS came to be formulated, the lexicon itself had 
become a major issue in linguistic theory. The GS lexical 
description was a result of the search for possible 
solutions to all the issues, controversies, and inadequacies 
identified in the work: as such it is currently the best 
model for achieving the functions required of a lexicon. 

Tto support the above conclusion, we have attempted 
to establish as systematically as possible the motivation 
for including semantic information in the lexicon , and the 
need to structure this information so that it is readily 
available to the user for both understanding and producing 
words and utterances. We have taken examples from word- 
formation, homonymy, polysemy, and some other usages in 
Hindi (cf 5,4) to show that the only adequate explanation 
for them can be given in semantic terms ; also that if the 
explanation is to be at all significant, it must be 


generalizable over a large area of data. This necessitates 
not only structuring of semantic information^ but also a 
careful selection of the information to be represented. 

We have found that the most effective technique for 
such a representation is one in which meaning is described 
as a system of components; and we have attempted to show 
that the various methods employed in the study of semantics 
all reduce to this basic assumption about meaning. Meaning 
resides in both words and utterances, and so far the most 
articulated technique for analysing it, based on the above 
assumption, is that of componential analysis. We have 
demonstrated the usefulness of this technique by studying 
its application to the description of the 'creative* aspect 
of language, especially the phenomena of neologisms (word- 
formation processes) and transfer of meaning (polysemy and 
metaphorical use). 

Our study upholds the following claims of CA; 

(a) that semantic components vary from language to language, 
for they impose some kind of structure on experience which 
may be different for different speech communities (e.g. 
kinship terms); (b) there may nevertheless be a small set 
of universal components common to all natural languages, 
which predispose us towards making certain distinctions 
rather than others, and (e) there is no fixed set of compo- 
nents for any language/ nor are there any hard and fast 
semantic rules governing their combinations. This last 
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claim enhances the explanatory adequacy of a theory by 
makinq it possible to explain creativity and the open-ended 
nature of the lexicon in terms of the addition of new 
concepts to one's conceptual vocabulary. 
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NOTES 


Notes to Chapter II 

1, "Structural” linguistics is the ol-der term for this 
trend and is better used for ideas coming out of 
Europe' that attempted explanation of language and 
gave laws taken as essentially valid for languages 
alike, Ihis is totally against the American tradition 
tliat languages could "differ from each other without 
limit and in unpredictable ways." Also, their belief 
that linguistics is a classif icatory science, and it 
is needless to offer explanation where a sober taxonomy 
would do as well. Hence the term "Descriptive" was 
uscid to replace "structural". 


2, By an "explanatory" theory we do not mean one that 
attempts explanation hut one that lacks the operational 
restriction that there should be a mechanical procedure 
the application of which to data automatically yields 
an accounting. Experience, intuition and other subje™ 
ctlvo moans can be used to select primitives or arrive 
at accountings, 

3, Refer to original works for exposition of these 
techniques and to Davis (1973) for their implications. 

4, Etic = raw data; emic = non'- identical, distinctive 

units (Pike 1967:37-38). . 

5, Rcfercmce from Joos (1958:112). 


Notes to Chapter III 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4, 

5, 

6 . 


Reference from Monde Ibaum (1958 :11). 


Monde Ibaum 
Mcndclbaura 
Hondolbaum 
Mondelbaum 
Monde Ibaum 


(1958:12). 
(1958:92). 
(1958:25-26). 
(1958:130, 140). 
(1958:10). 
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7. 

8 . 


9. 

10 , 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 


14. 

15. 

16 . 

17. 


18. 


^is goos counter to the field approach advocated by 
Boas and Sapir. 

Sapir also made tiiis observation as we pointed out 
earlier. 

Reference from Papers in Linguistics (Firth 1957 ;7). 
Papers {1957:190). 

Papers (1957 :2S). 

Papers (1957:24), 

This awareness/ of coursc/did not come into being until 
several years later, since linguists were temporarily 
side-tracked by the rigorous syntactic models that 
had in the meantime come to be accepted in America. 


Papers (1957:224). 

M ss mother? B = brother? d = daughter? S = sister? 
s = son. 

•Elanuntal* is only a relative term, because the 
component is more elemental than the derived surface 
form. 


Firth (1957:195) meant by the notion that if a word 
typically appears in the environment of other words, 
it takes on as part of its meaning its ability to 
appear in such environments. Here the basic idea, was 
sound, but as Langendoen (1964) pointed out, there are 
several shortcomings in Firth's explication of it. 


Hhc mere fact that in CA each word gets one character- 
ization in terms of criteria! components is a major 
improvement over Firth' s maintaining that the same 
word when used in a different context became a new 
word — thus maximizing homonymy - a very counter- 
in txiitivo notion. The GA treatment of worfs, however, 
reflects the fact that each word has a unique identity , 
and no matter what collocation it occurs in, its 
unique contribution to the meaning is ^ 
of this identity. Thus the technique of CA is based 
on the belief that there is some structure, some 
principle of organization, in the content of the 
lexicon. ^ ^ 
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19, Relational components of this sort i^ere also found in 
kinship c.g. ‘father' -> x parent of Y. 

20, Purdy structural analyses, though, merely make avail” 
rfole ^ convenient heuristic devices for maJeing useful 
predictions about peoples' behaviour in anthropolo- 
gical studios, or about syntactic bc^haviour of certain 
lexical items, as in IG. 


Notes to Chapter IV 

1, Katz (1964) shows how the traditional sense of mentalism 
is wholly compatible with Bloomfield's doctrine of 
"mechanisn". 

2, Word -formation is here taken to mean the formation of 
both complex and compound words from entities already, 
available in the lexicon? and is expected to explain 
the morphological and semantic material which a derived 
form acquires. 

3, 'Ihcre arc other types of nominals which Chomsky did 
not consider and which cannot be naturally explained 
by either transformationalist or lexicalist theory 
those we shall discuss later* 

4, Lexicalization here means semantic specialization 
leading to loss of analysability , and necessitating 
an independent entry in the lexicon, 

5, OS con be said to maintain such a distinction, since 
it certainly recognizes a concept of root word, even 
where semi -productive processes are concerned, the 
derivations being described in semantic terms. 

6, Bowers specifically treats the case of abstract _ nouns , 
and claims that Chomsky ‘s model can be, .substantially^ ■ 
simplified by removing the category from the base and 
deriving the forms by the application of syntactxc ^ 
rules to root words. Essentially a transformationalist 
stand . 

See Bowers (1969:521 fn. 2) for further criticism 
of Chomsky's Remarks , especially Chomsky's notion of 
'empiricism', ' .. 


7 . 



Notes to Chapter V 


1. This type is called 'bahuvrihi« samaa^ 

compound form has a meaning distinct the 

components. that of its 


2. Predicate BY is not mentioned by Levi 


3. 

4. 

5. 


Predicate AND is not present in Levi'g 

analysis^ 

CAUSE is a fairly productive predicate ■ 

tut we could not find any examples j^^^^Engiish^ 

The homonymous verb forms of mana are 

in chis section. ^^Plained later 


6, Binnick (1972) questions whether com-pon 

descriptive tags (features) buiiaino 
predicates); i.e. is part of the meanin “^‘^'^^sd^Abstrac 
linity* or is the word boy partially boy 'mascu- 

the tag [masculine]? Ihe question j^g.^^^PSfUished by 
instance of methodological nit-pickinq an 

tlieoretical significance. thou t much 

7, Kempson (1977) follov;s Leech's use of th 
incompatibility or meaning exclusion 

of incons is tency , contradiction, antonvm\ relations 
while hyponymy includes taxonomic rein^<- tautology, 

etc* entailment 

Cf. Lakoff (1973), Naldron (1967) and Leeo>. / ^ 

further explication of tliis notion. (1974) for 
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APFEMDIX 


a)HRJTr£R--B,i^H:i ];’A'iTJR?i, L'aiGUAGE UNJ3ERS 'ITiNDIKfG SYSTEMS 


vJe hsvc sfjtin how Isxical information is representod 
in some important linguistic tiicories which are committed to 
the generation of acceptable strings in a natural language. 
Here we will see how the same kind of information is repre- 
sented in computer- 'based natural language understanding 
systems - and its implications for lexical theory. 

1. Relevance of Artificial Intelligence (Al)s 

A Guccc’ssful Computer model of language based on a 
linguistic theory can be regarded as a kind of test for the 
adequacy and viability of the theory. As Putnam (1964) puts 
it: ’"How T/iTould this theory of language, if correct, enable 

us to simulate language use?' is a question that detects 
pseudo explanations, and exposes question begging accounts 
for what they are." 

IhiG is so because x^riting computer programs forces 
on-, to articulate fully and at a technical level what one's 
tliuorc tical presuppositions are. Not only does one have to 
state explicitly what tlie building blocks of one's theory 
arc, tut also how they arc to be interconnected and what 
the houndary conditions are witliin which the theory is 
supposed to be valid etc. For a program is only as good 
as its user, and if the instructions, the definitions, the 



wholo model which tie user provides as input is not well — 
dofinod and oxnlicit, tine model will be unaccep table, : the 
progran will ‘not .run. In this sense computer simulation 
provides a feedback to linguistic theory, as well as a way 
for objb.ctivcly assessing it. 

A translator for a language, or an interpretation- 
assigning mechanism must necessarily have built into it the 
vocalxilary, and the rules of grammar of the language. And 
it is hero that the main contribution of linguistics lies, 

1, c3,, in providing the kind of information relevant for 
understanding, and a description of how this information is 
to be incorporated so that it will bo readily available for 
use, 

M wo will point out later, there are some limit- 
ations on computer simulations of natural language models, 
which prevent them from serving as completely adequate 
understanding sysbJms. But unfortunately, these limitations 
are there in linguistic theory as well. Yet in spite of it, 
work in *>1 should assist the linguist in understanding the 
nature of tlie problems tliey have to cope with in trying to 
articulate viable linguistic theories. 

2. Common Problems: 

Both disciplines share common concerns since both 
are tackling what has come to be known as the problem of 


repre son ta ti on " . 



whole model which the user provides as input is not 
defined and explicit^ the model will be unacceptable, the 
program will ‘not run. In this sense computer simulation 
provides a feedback to linguistic theory, as well as a way 
for objectively assessing it. 

A translator for a language, or an interpretation- 
assigning mechanism must necessarily have built into it the 
vocalxilary, and the rules of grammar of the language. And 
it is here that the main contribution of linguistics lies, 

1. c., in providing the kind of information relevant for 
understanding, and a description of how this information is 
to bo incorporated so that it will bo readily available for 
use. 

As wo will point out later, there are some limit- 
ations on computer simulations of natural language models, 
which prevent them from serving as completely adequate 
understanding systems. But unfortunately, these limitations 
are there in linguistic theory as well. Yet in spite of it, 
work in should assist the linguist in understanding the 
nature of the problems tiicy have to cope with in trying to 
articulate viable linguistic theories. 

2. Common Problems: 

Both disciplinos share common concerns since both 
are tackling what has come to be known as the "problem of 
representation". 


(i) Both M. and generative semantics (GS) believe -that the 
appropriate level o£ representation for computation of 
meaning, inferences etc, is in some reduced or primitive 
representation, which is not directly related to surface 
forms. 'Ihe goal being to show how language is organised to 
convey meaning , it becomes necessary to characterize the 
components or sets of ideas which c onstitute meaning. This 
belief is upheld by the fact tliat there is a considerable 
amount of psychological evidence to show that people are able 
to recall the content of what they, hear without being able to 
recall either the actual words or the syntactic structure 
used. 

A related and not-'SO“important problem both systems 
face is that of defending semantic primitives, v/hich are 
notorious for being open to bad defences. For example, one 
possible defence which will be acceptable is to show that they 
have some objective reality, that they can be empirically 
discovered, that there is a 'right set' which is ' there' . 

But if such were the case, we v/ould not be able to account 
for an essential feature of language — the fact that its 
vocabulary is open to change, and we can also function with 
alternative vocabularies. Wilks (1975) solves this problem 
by justifying his primitives on ground of functional value, 
while GS and practitioners of componential analysis (CA) 
admi t to a degree of "fuzziness" about componen tial 
boundaries (heech 1974 ) . 



All other problems are also essentially related to 
the problem of representation. 

(ii) Role of inference: Ihere was until recently no place 

in the generative paradigm for inferences from facts and 
inductive generalizations. 

e.g. (a) He put the box on the table. 

Because it wasn't level, slid off. 

(b) Ihey fired at the i-tomen, and many of them fell. 

'Ihe last ^ in (a) can refer only to the box on the basis of 
some kind of knowledge of the world about boxes and tables. 
But hov7 is this knowledge to be formalized, so that say> 
pronouns can be assigned correct referents? 

(iii) HoW to 33epresent semantic information — so that infer- 
ences like the above are possible, and also the relationships 
between various words and word-senses are deducible . 

(iv) should surface information be available at "deep" level? 
Ihis issue is attendant upon the problem whether a deep 
structure in terms of primitives can adequately specify and 
distinguish word-senses, without transferring information 
specifically associated v7ith the surface (or input) word. 

3. Natural Language Understanding Systems (NLUS) : 

3(a) Ninograd's System: v 

Ihe most impressive natural language interaction 
program so far is by Terry Winograd (1972). This system has 



quite possibly one of the most completely articulated 
grammars of English built into it. And quite significantly 
this is not a transformational grammar, but is based on 
systemic grammar by Halliday because it provides a convenient 
classification and terminology for syntax. For as Winograd 
rightfully points out, what is needed is an approach that can 
deal meaningfully with the question "How is language organized 
to convey meaning?" rather than "How are syntactic structures 
organized when viewed in isolation?" 

Winograd 's system SHRDLU converses with a person 
about manipulations it is performing in a simple world of toy 
blocks, Ihis system attempts to integrate all the aspects of 
language in combining linguistic knowledge with the knowledge 
of the Xi/orld that is being talked about. It does not see 
each sentence as an isolated problem, but keeps track of the 
actions, events and earlier sentences of the dialogue to fit 
new facts into a meaningful context. 

In designing the system, then, the main emphasis was 
on the interaction of the different components - syntax, 
semantics and reasoning. And the most useful organizing 
principle used was the representation of much of the knowledge 
as procedures. 

In accordance x^ith systemic grammar SHRDLU uses the 
word as the basic building block, Ihere are word classes 
like Adjective,. Noun, Verb, and each word is treated as an 
■’'ntegral unit. It is not chopp®3 into hypothetical bits 
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(e.g. ‘dogs' is not analysed as dog + s or dog + plural). 
Instead each word is viewed as exhibiting features. Thus the 
item ‘dogs' is just a vocabulary' Item which has the feature 
'plural' instead of 'singular'. True, this concept of bare 
word + features seems the same as analysing into hypothetical 
bits, but we vjill let this pass, since apparently this type 
of analysis lends itself to greater computational efficiency 
The entire system (all the different sub-systems of 
the program) is written in a computer language called LISP 
V7hich is designed for handling complex symbolic data structures 
Its basic building blocks are atoms and lists, in a language 
program atoms could be elements such as words, syntactic and 
semantic features, names and actions, properties etc. a list 
is the structure format in which these atoms (or other lists) 
are organized i.e.' it is an ordered set of elements. It 
has the ability to rest lists within lists and this enables 
it to build and manipulate trea^like structures. 
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the appropriate checks and build semantic structures. "Ihe 
dictionary entry for ‘cubs’ is pre-stored ass 

(N MEANS ( (;^ BLOaC ) ( (/ IS ... BLOa< ) 

(;/ EQDIM ...)) 

and for ‘ red ' : 

(N MEANS ( (;/ PHY OBJ ) COLOR . . . ^ RED ) ) ) ^ 

These entries are already in the PLANNER^ format, 
except for the slots which are to be filled in by the 
semantic program with the name or identifier of the parti^ 
cular object being talked about. Supposing the name assigned 
is Bl. Then we get the statements relating to this specific 
object as follows : 

IS : Bl ^ BLOa< ) (/ EQDIM ; Bl ) 

(;^ COLOR : Bl ;^RED) 

If now a question is asked "what is the colour of 
Bl7" 'the program can immediately answer "Its* colour is red." 
This shows how knowledge is compiled about a situation based 
on the definitional structure pregiven about objects, attri- 
butes and relationships in the dictionary. 

However, some further clarification is necessary - 
In Wanograd's implementation it is hot quite correct to 
say that, each lexical entry is a procedure (Narasimh an 
1979 ; personal communication). Eunction words — Con June.- 
tions like ’and*, *so'/ 'or', ‘but’ and others that form 
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links in a <3iscourse it is true are procedural^ dynamic 
representations. But tlie proper way to look at what happens 
is that the usual dictionar^^ entries are PLAl'iNER statement 
skeletons^ as shown above. And that the semantic interpreter 
is a program that converts these statement skeletons into 
statements by filling in tlie slots with argument names, and 
then assembles these statements to provide the correct inter-- 
pretation of the input sentence. 

The dictionary also has the facility to check for 
inflectional endings and parse accordingly, e.g, ’They 
easily saw the trouble and fixed it,' 

The dictionary will show that the word 'easily', 
is made up of the root 'ease' and the ending '-ly' and 
provide features accordingly. It will also provide the 
program for 'and', and only when this is run by the semantic 
interpreter will it become clear whether 'easily' applies 
to both constituents. • 

This is important to note since it is in keeping 
with the system*s orientation of syntax to surface structure, 
and its belief that much of 'deep structure' is more the 
province of semantics. It also implies that surface infor= 
mation is necessary at deep level if the correct interpre“ 
tation is to be associated with the input text. 

Areas of Inadequacy : Winograd's system cannot simulate 

the natural language phenomenon in its entirety, because 
of one essential difference. It is fairly easy to define 



and founalizG and take into account context in a computer 
model for understanding language, oacause the Vi/ord it deals 
with is essentially a closed world. But it cannot deal with 
new situational aspects, since to do so additional knov/ledge 
will he reguirod, and there is no way as yet to randomly 
incorporate such knowledge into the system. For in natural 
language, interactions relate to an open-ended X'j’orld; hence 
it would be impossible to take into account all possible 
contingencies and their implications. 

Besides, Winograd's system might possibly mislead 
readers into assuming that meaning in natural language 
consists only in procedures which can be actually manipulated 
by t]ae user. 'Ihis is so because the scope of natural language 
in SHRDLU is exhausted by a series of commands given to the 
system, which then shows its understanding of the meaning 
of the commands by carrying them out correctly. 

Finally, the system makes only the most primitive 
use of the sort of deductions a human being is constantly 
carrying on. In choosing between alternative syntactic 
structures for a sentence, or multiple meanings of a word, 
we are constantly using a sort of high-level deduction. 

Wo are constantly basing our understanding on the answers 
to questions like "what interpretation would make sense 
given what I already know?" (Winograd 1974). Ihis means 
that the various senses of a word, and statements of our 
factual knowledge about the world must be available somewhere 
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in the system a task relatively easy for a closed world, 
but extremely tough for a more realistic understanding system, 

3(o) Wilks* System of Preferential Semantics; 

For details of tiie system see Wilks (1975, 1977, 

1978). Here we will only set out the salient points of his 
system with regard to tlieir relevance for lexical theory. 

First and foremost, the approach is based on the 
belief tliat understanding systems must be able to manipulate 
very complex linguistic objects, or semantic structures. It 
is also substantially different from winograd's in that 
while Winograd concentrates on a dialogue within a micro- 
world, Wilks takes care to keep in mind that communication 
usually takes place in contexts which are open-ended i 

His system constructs semantic representations for 
small natural language texts. All kinds of information, 
syntactic, semantic, factual, inferential are expressed 
within a single type of structure. The units of analysis 
arc as follows : 

^ foPTola is a tree configuration of a word- 
sense whose terminological nodes are semantic primitives . 

(b) A template is a network of formulas representing 
a clause or phrase of text* 

(c) A semantic block is a text representation 
consisting of templates, and is intended to correspond to 
the intuitive notion of message. 
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Wilks system also has provision for referring to 
tne relations between tempi a tes*-- likes case relations^ relations 
of CAUSE, REASON and CONSPJQUENCE . 

At this point it should be pointed out that Wilks' 
units bear a close resemblance to the units of Predication 
Analysis set up by Leech (1974), while extending the technique 
of CA to sentence meaning. The semantic primitives are of 
course the semantic components (features/markers) of CA, 
while Leech's notion of cluster corresponds to the template — 
or even sometimes to the formula. This is consistent with 
Wilks* usage since in a template, one or more formulas may 
be a dummy. Finally, the semantic block is none other than 
the p redicate — which roughly corresponds to the syntactic 
unit of sentence. In fact, one can find many more parallels 
bet^^/een the technique of CA (as implemented within the GS 
framework in Chapter V) and Wilks' understanding system. 

Tb proceed. Wilks' system is designed to pick out 
the most norraal sense for a formula or template, when faced 
with a choice. 

Example: (1) John drinks water. 

(2) John’s car drinks gaosline. 

Hie system would 'prefer* the normal sense of 
'drink' with Animate subject in the first case, but it 
would not reject the second, which is an instance of 
pref c3rencG~breaking (due to violation of the restriction + 
ANII4ATE SUBJECT), since the whole idea underlying 
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pre£ercnce‘.sr.mantics is not only to prefer the normal, but to 
also accept tiie aonormal i f it Is described . It is for this 
reason that prof r rone es cannot bc' entered as stipulations, 
or rigid selection restriction as in IG, because metaphorical 
usages are instances of rule -breaking without loss of meaning" 
fulness, or even gramniaticality — a notion incompatible with 
IG. But as Wilks' (1975) concedes, such defects have to some 
extent been remedied by GS, 

Hence to account for (2) the system must describe 
the moaning of the metaphorical 'drink*. Ihis description 
must include the infomation that cars can bo said to drink 
by virtue of something a system might already know about them, 
viz,, that they have a fluid (gas/petrol) injected into them 
through an aperture and they use that in order to run. lhat 
is to say, the program should have access to a sufficiently 
rich knowledge structure, called pseudo text by Wilks' (1978), 
to express the fact that cars stand in a relation to a 
particular fluid, a relation that is of the "same semantic 
structure" as tho relation in which a drinker normally stands 
to the thing drunk. It is only by having such a knowledge 
structure that wc can account for the naturalness of ( 2 ) 
as opposed to the absurdity of ; 

(3) MV c ar chews gasoline . 

(Wilks, notdated;16) 
(ivn important aspect of the interpretation of ( 2 ) is idio- 
matic, viz. the use is in «kc 0 SS, but this aspect of meaning 
is beyond Wilks' inference procedure). 


'Ihe information from the pseudo text is then used to 
replace thv. fqrmula v;hich \ms responsible for "preference 
breaking"/ the rcplacoment being effected by moans of 
projection operations, 

A sigmiiCc.nt prop*’ rty of this system is that it 
considers representation of language to be the central task, 
and representation of knov^lcdge as such makes no sense apart 
from its contrilxi tion to tliis task, ihe amount of' 'knowledge' 
to be spc:ci£iod in the pseudo texts depends on the requirements 
of interpretation, but it is assumed that "a successful model 
of understanding will no more be able to tolerate 'information 
overload' than we can" (Wilks 1978:256), 

Once again it is interesting to note how closely the 
insights of this system parallel those of GS and CA, which 
certainly existed since before the system was conceived, 
but of which no reference is made in the relevant literature. 
Ihe problem of metaphor, or "semantic boundary breaJcing" is 
widely recognized by lexical theories. Ihe selection res tri“ 
ctions of IG Wore, posited to filter out 'normal* constructions 
in Wilks* torms, but as wo have seen the trouble was that it 
marked as unacceptable all constructions which violated the 
restrictions (or preferences), regardless of whether the 
violation was duo to metaphorical usage, and whether any 
interpretation was possible. GS (together with CA) remedied 
this fault by representing all meaning (including selection 
rostrictions ) in terms of semantic componoits, and the 



instr.nccr5 of prcf cr.;:ncO'*brcaking Wilks talks of can very well 
be cxplcincfl and interpreted within the framework we have 
outlined in Chapter V. For example, in sentence (2), the 
comiXDm.n tial structure of ‘drink* is seen to be incompatible 
with that of 'car*. Comparison yields the fact that the 
violation is in rtispect to the component Animate , which 
can be said to have boon transferred to 'car', or alternatively 
one can say that /jnimate gets suppressed so that what 
rcruains of thci meaning structure of 'drink' is rendered 
compatible with part of the structure of 'car'. tJhere Wilks' 
system scores is in having worked out the details and incor^ 
poratod them into a (hopefully) vrorkable program for language 
understanding, 

4, Implications for Linguistic Iheory : 

Ihe two systans described above tell us a great deal 
about the how and why of some of the shortcomings of linguistic 
descriptions, 

(i) They show fairly conclusively that the genera^ 
tion of Gontcncus is not in any interesting sense a demons- 
tration of how the understanding of language takes place. 

It is true that insights used for generation can be used by 
understanding programs as well/ but it is probable that 
dictionary structures especially may have to be different 
depending on whether one is interpreting sentences or 
generating them (Narasimhan 1979 : personal communication). 
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( i.i ) Wiiio 3 ,Tf.-<d G work has shoxiiTi ths irralovancG ■ of 
-IG r:or miclc.rstnncling syct-nc, or language analysis. For 
altliough in is theoretically a 'neutral' description of 
lanr-fuage, it is in fact highly biased toward the process of 
generating senteno-s rcthier than interpreting them, i^dapting 
generation rulers for interpretation is extremely difficult 
for transformational grammars (Winograd 1972:42) because it 
involves 'unwinding' transformations to reproduce deep 
Gtructrrt- forms. Since a description of language must have ' 
bo til a generator (to produce sentences of language L) and a 
recognizer (to recognize strings of L), the failure of "K? to 
provide the latter points to two different grammars — one for 
tile speaker and one for tiie hearer — and this is absurd. 

(iii) Procedural view of meaning: and the empirical 
validation of some insights of GS. Wo see that in Winograd's 
model semantics is almost totally equated with the word 
(Winograd 1972:28)# and he states also that of all the 
linguistic theories made use of so far by AI, only those are 
favourc4)lu which give a primary place to semantics and allow 
a convenient classification and terminology for syntax, e.g. 
GS and systemic grammar. 

'Ihero is a great deal of similarity between the 
computer handling of words and the generative semanticists 
proposal for describing words. What we would like to know 
is whether the GS lexical configuration is an indication 
towards procedural oriontation, to exploration of- t^^^ 
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problem rcvoalr; mme interesting facts, ihe information 
i^crtoininq to the lexical item that is initially made use of 
in the v«:iLhn., c tlic lexical procedure in Winograd's model 
(the LISP }'>rD.>crty lists) is basically that contained in the 
feature matrices of the conventional lexicon. This is so 
v;itli regard to tiie syntactic properties of tlie item. The 
second part of tlic specification of the item is made up of 
its semantic components, and these are equivalent to the GS 
atomic predicates of the prelexical configii'hation ( the GS 
feature of lexical decomposition is thus used by Al workers 
to advantage). 

As Winograd himself points out, it is true that we 
can subdivide tlie world into rough classes such as animate, 
event/ human utc., and can use this classification scheme to 
filter out meaningless combinations of interpretations. The 
semantics of Katz and Fodor (1963) and Chomsky (1965) are 
based almost entirely on this idea. But we should use it 
for what it is — NOT a complete specification of meaning, 
but a rough classification which eliminates fruitless 
semantic interpretations. Chomsky does not provide any 
further meaning to his lexical items, and the failings of 
his lexicon have been pointed out by McCawley and others. 

Although eadi ^^?ord is capable of being processed by 
the semantic specialist of Wlnograd, it is only non-content 
words that are procedures sint^ they need to be endowed by 
the ability to refer to more than just the immediate 
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GnviCijniflcn t.» ( iliis limitation in the scope o£ pnoccduirBl 

ircpircsf^'n tc tion of incnninQ is nGccssaiy because pnoceduna.l 
represen tatienu usually have the* disadvantage that, if 
context of use in to be indicated for every 'item' of the 
vocabulary, then one v/ill have to store the item a number of 
times, and tiiis will lead to redundancy and confusion. . 

Hence for most v;ords the conventional declarative version is 
to be preferred, at least in AI work (Wilks 1977)). 

Ihis provides a possible solution to the dilemma of 
linguists who have not yet been able to arrive at any consis“ 
tent treatment of such phenomena Linguists, particularly 
Tt; grammarians, strive for uniformity in their treatment of 
words. 'Ihoir task would be made much simpler if they • 
realized the fact tiiat semantics and syntax together play a 
vital role in the interpretation of a word, and that content 
words and functional words (words that hold a discourse 
together) need to be treated differently since they serve 
different purposes in the grammar of a natural language. 

GS does not provide all the answers, but at least 
it has provision for treating words differently which can be 
extended and modified and used to advantage. Also it shows 
us that dictionary structures cannot be abstractly discussed 
and exhaustively defined solely in terms of binary features 
related to each other in terms of hierarchical domirtatiGn, 
but that they must loc related to the larger language 
processing system, ihis is precisely what Al understanding 


systems attempt to do# 
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lliv. syn t'lc tical component of GS is similar to that 
oi: IG . But itc mam thfjorutical assumptions “ that there is 
no distinct u^uu^'.-ry Imo butwcon syntax and semantics, both 
b'-inj j. t . £ erabli.. to each others and its treatment of words 
accoiadincf to the principle of lexical decomposition advocated 
by 0\ “ arv- useful and interesting, and it is these that gain 
support from work in Al. Gs certainly has greater explana^ 
tory power than TC, but whether it is superior to TS as a 
formally articulated theory is another matter. 

5 . Conclusion : 

We feel that linguists and (computer based) natuNcal 
language understanding system designers have complementary 
roles to play in extending our knowledge about language. 
i^Thilc linguists, by virtue of working in an abstract and 
non --detailed level, can focus their attention on broad basic 
issues, understanding system designers can test out linguists' 
intuitions in the matter of details. For the latter have 
access to highly developed tools which make it possible to 
examine the details meaningfully in a feasible time span — 
tools like various programming language systems that can 
handle syinbolic information mechanically, and largo data 

bases where enormous amounts of information can be stored 
and manipulated. Also an understanding syston designer has 
highly devolopod intuitions ^out what sn algbrithmlc 

specification and what can not. For while a linguist might 
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succt-GSiu 1 ly '-r i;iculcti.. c specific procedure/ he will not 
elv/nys be ablu judg. its effectiveness, ihus the designer 
working wilii rh. tails can provide insights which a linguist 
may not have dincovored ; and this can be another fruitful 
area of cooperation between the two. 

We know that a truly important intuition about 
language will bo welcomed by both the linguist and the under- 
standing system designer/ as such an intuition will encompass 
both the bread til and the depth of the language phenomenon. 

It is therefore remarkable that such an acid test has been 
passed by the general notion that natural language is to be 
explained in terms of soman tic based techniques/ e.g. compo- 
nential analysis. IhuG already we have on important conclusion 
resulting from the examination of language from the linguist's 
and understanding system designer's point of view. We- are 
confident that a closer cooperation between the two will go 
a long way in our attempts to understand the language 
phenomenon. 


NOTES 


1 . 


'Cube* refers to a noun which is an equidimensional 
block/ and 'red' refers to the colour of a physical 
object. 


PLANNER is the deductive system which is used at all 
stages of analysis wherever some kind of deduction or 
reasoning is required. This .system is also writ en 
in LISP. 


2 . 
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